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The Butietin is a publication of the INstrrure ror THE 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
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part in the work of the Instrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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ARTICLES 
Soviet Economic Aid to China 


VsEvoLop HoLuBNyCHyYy 


The first postwar milestone in Sino-Soviet trade relations was the treaty of 
August 1945 whereby the Nationalist government gave the USSR joint rights 
in the ownership and operation of the Chinese Changchun Railroad and sub- 
sidiary enterprises. The establishment of four joint stock companies in Dairen was 
also provided for. In August and September 1945 the USSR requisitioned many 
ormer Japanese assets in Manchuria, acquiring control over the Dairen Machi- 
ery Works, the Shahoku Railroad shops and the Dairen dockyard. The Soviet- 
anaged Dalny Bank took over the issue of local currency and most foreign 
rade in Dairen was reportedly handled by the Soviet Union. Moreover, by means 
bf expropriation the USSR acquired outright control of various stores, lumber 
oncessions, coal mines and light industries in Manchuria.? 
In return the Soviet Union agreed under the August treaty to abandon all 
rritorial claims to the Liaotung Peninsula and Kwantung Territory, recognizing 
ina’s full sovereignty there, and in addition declaring it would not interfere in 
e affairs of Sinkiang Province. The Soviets also agreed to give moral support as 
yell as military and other supplies to China, such support and aid to be given 
xplicitly to the Nationalist government.? 

When the Civil War resumed in early 1946 diplomatic relations between the 
ationalists and Moscow were severed. The economic clauses of the August 1945 
eaty lapsed and trade relations were kept to a minimum during the revolution. 
On October 2, 1949, one day after the proclamation of the People’s Republic 
f China, the Soviet Union established diplomatic relations with Peiping and 
roke with the Nationalists, then in Canton. On December 16, 1949 Mao Tse-tung 

1 Soviet Bloc Activities in the Free World, MDAC Sixth Report to Congress, Washington, D. C., 
a Modern History of China, Delhi, 1952, p. 130. 
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arrived in Moscow to conduct political and economic negotiations, which cul- 
minated in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance ( 
of February 14, 1950. Under the treaty the USSR agreed (1) to grant China aff z 
credit of $300,000,000 to be spread over a five-year period from January 1951, 
at 1% interest per annum, which was to finance imports from the USSR, (2) toff ir 
transfer to China all property rights in the Chinese Changchun Railroad and (3) n 
to establish four Sino-Soviet joint stock companies.‘ “ 

This treaty is partly concerned with matters dealt with in the Sino-Sovietf o: 
treaty of August 1945, such as the Changchun Railroad and the mixed companies, 
which the Soviet Union had viewed as war booty acquired from the Japanese. 
During the Moscow negotiations the Chinese probably asked for the return off ec 
these properties as well as of all requisitioned installations and other property injj th 
Manchuria, because by the end of 1950 the USSR began transferring some of theff aic 
seized property to the Chinese. By January 1951 the transfers were completed (; 
The Soviet Union had by then returned some 320 pieces of property, including vic 
44 factories, 33 warehouses, 188 dormitories, 11 movie theaters and 23 items offf pri 
real estate.5 The number of properties initially seized by the USSR and presumably§§ Sir 
partially dismantled has never been officially revealed. Ba 

On March 14, 1951, a rail transit accord was signed in Peiping permitting ;-y 
through traffic across the Manchurian—Siberian border. This presumably resulted 
in closer integration of the Siberian railroad system and the Changchun Railroad spe 
which continued to be jointly operated by China and the USSR.*® ruk 
On September 16, 1952 negotiations between Stalin and Chou En-lai end 


taining to the joint administration of the Chinese Changchun Railroad.” 

Until Stalin’s death the USSR seems on the whole to have returned to Chin 
what had belonged previously to that country, whereas after Stalin’s death i 
began giving things of its own. On March 24, 1953 the USSR undertook t 
construct and expand several electric power stations in China.* There is reaso 
to believe that this construction was financed under the 1950 credit.® 
§ In June 1953 new negotiations began in Moscow.'® On September 15, 195 
it was officially announced in Peiping that a broad new economic agreement ha 
been signed with the Soviet government. Under its terms the USSR was to he 
China to construct or reconstruct, by the end of 1959, enterprises it had helpe 


new enterprises and 50 existing ones to be reconstructed or altered. No ove 
amount of credit or the value of this work has been officially announced.™ 


3 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2 ed., 1953, X XI, 438. 
4 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 108; W 
Economic Report 1949-50, United Nations, New York, 1951, p. 136; Bulletin, Munich, May 1955, p. 
5 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, No. 2, February 1952, p. 53; Zhe New York Times, January 22, 195 
© The New York Times, March 30, 1951. 
? Pravda, September 16, 1952. 
8 The New York Times, March 26, 1953. 
® People’s China, Peiping, April 16, 1953. 
10 The New York Times, September 16, 1953. 
11 Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, N. Y., Vol. IV, No. 3, Nov. 1953, P- 
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This was the largest amount of aid at one time that the USSR had granted 
China. Mao Tse-tung publicly emphasized its significance in China’s industriali- 
zation.?* 

Soviet assistance, however, did not preclude some interference in the Chinese 
industrialization program. One Chinese source, for example, stated that during 
negotiations the Soviet government not only satisfied Chinese requests but also 
“suggested new projects it considered necessary which we had not included in 
our plan. Many additions were thus made.”!* A similar hint was given by Mao 
Tse-tung in his message of thanks to Malenkov.'* 

While Khrushchev and Bulganin were in Peiping in October 1954 a new 
economic agreement was reached. On October 12, 1954 it was announced that 
the Soviet Union had granted China (1) a new credit of 520 million rubles, (2) 
aid in constructing 15 additional enterprises, thus bringing the total up to 156, 
(3) an increase in the volume of supplies of equipment for the 141 enterprises pre- 
viously planned, the total value of the additional equipment and the 15 new enter- 
prises being 400 million rubles, (4) aid in constructing two railroads: one through 
Sinkiang to Alma Ata (USSR) and another through Outer Mongolia via Ulan 
Bator to Ulan Ude (USSR), (5) the shares in all joint stock companies, (6) a 
j-year agreement for mutual scientific and technical cooperation.'® 

Since the communiqué published at the conclusion of the agreement is not 
specific on the relationship between the 520 million rubles credit, the 400 million 
tubles of additional equipment and the value of the 15 additional enterprises, 
there is a difference of views among the various observers who appraised the 
agreements. A United Nations source considers that the 520 million rubles credit 
was the total value of the 15 new enterprises and the 400 million rubles of addi- 
ional equipment, the latter figure referring only to the additional equipment for 
€ 141 enterprises.1*, Mr. Alexander Eckstein seems to share this view.'? How- 
ver, Soviet sources state that the figure of 400 million refers to the total value 
@poth of the new enterprises and of additional equipment for the 141 enterprises, 
hus leaving a margin of 120 million rubles for some other supplies.?* 

The agreement of October 12, 1954 provides for the second and latest large- 
scale aid given China by the USSR. The increase in Soviet supplies to China 
esulted in Chinese agreement to construct the Russian type wide-gauge tracks 
t@pn the railroad line through Mongolia. The beginning of service was announced 
bn January 1, 1956.19 

The last in the series of Sino-Soviet economic accords was connected with 
he previously-agreed transfer of Soviet shares in the joint stock companies to 

. This took place on January 1, 1955. The Chinese government was to 


12 People’s China, October 1, 1953. 
18 Jen Min Je Pao, Peiping, September 16, 1953, quoted in The New York Times, September 17, 1953. 
™ People’s China, October 1, 1953. 
18 Pravda, October 12, 1954. 

16 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 108. 

17 Ostprobleme, Bad Godesberg, August 26, 1955, P. 1,322 ef seq. 

18 Planovoe khoz yaistvo, Moscow, No. 6, June 1954, p. 80; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, January 1955, 
69; The New York Times, October.12, 1955. 
1® Radio Moscow, January 2, 1956. 
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compensate the USSR for its former shares with Chinese exports spread over 
several years.?° 

To complete this brief review of Sino-Soviet trade agreements it should be 
added that since 1950 trade negotiations have been carried out regularly in Mos- 


| cow during February and March, when the annual trade anc exchange agreements Tt 
are concluded. Sit 
| There are four basic forms of Soviet aid to China (excluding military aid, § @ 
which is not discussed in this article): (1) loans, (2) joint stock enterprises, (3) Sh 
supplies of industrial equipment through trade, (4) technical and scientific infor- 
mation. Chinese sources also classify Soviet aid under these headings.** _ 
i There is reason to believe that the nationalistic minded Chinese Communists “ 
fig are suspicious about accepting foreign loans even from the USSR. Consequently | 
ae they are careful to distinguish between credits granted for short-term financing 
bee of exports and imports and long-term loans which would tie China to a foreign § ™ 
= power. They vigorously maintain that China has accepted only two loans from § *“ 
a the USSR: 1,200 million rubles in 1950, and 520 million rubles in 1954.2 The a 
ee 1953 Soviet agreement to finance and equip 141 Chinese enterprises has never §§ P*° 
been viewed by the Chinese as a long-term loan and it is for this reason, probably, § °" 
that no overall credit figure was announced. Moreover, the Chinese consider § “°” 
these 141 enterprises part of their current imports paid for immediately by exports she: 
to the USSR. Due to the vagueness of the communiqué another possible hypothesis 
is that the 520 million rubles loan in 1934 did not include any of the 400 million ng 
tubles which was the value of the 15 new enterprises and additional equipment, ; 
but was rather a separate agreement, similar in nature to that of 1950, whereas the and 
400 million rubles was the value of the exchange of goods between the USSR and 
China on a short-term or current basis. China would then have imported 15 new - 
enterprises and additional equipment and exported in payment an equivalentim°°’ 
amount of goods. This hypothesis, however, can hardly be accepted since the ow 
ability of China to undertake large current exports is shrinking. (See below). ‘ - 
The terms of the 1930 Soviet loan of $300,000,000 were the following: lg‘ 
was to be extendend over a five year period, beginning in 1951, and repaid in fd 
10 equal annual installments, starting in December 1954, in Chinese raw material” * y 
and gold or US dollars. The interest rate was fixed at only 1%.?5 If the Chinese : 
decided to repay by exporting their raw materials and tea to the Soviet Union _ 
prices were supposed to correspond to those prevailing on world markets.” 
Apparently the terms of the loan did not prevent China’s using it outside the | 
Soviet Union, and the loan was therefore in American currency. Probably, how: : 
ever, for dollars spent outside the USSR, China had to pay in gold or dollars p,,. 
whereas for that part of the loan which was used within the USSR she could payjif the 
with raw materials. 
20 Kommunist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. 30; The New York Times, January 1, 1955 
a1 China Reconstructs, Peiping, August 1955. , 
22 Tbid., p. 9 et seq. 
23 World Economic Report 1949-50, United Nations, New York, 1951, p. 136. 7 
24 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. 53; Currency and Credit (English language publ: a 


cation of the State Bank of the USSR), Moscow, No. 3, 1952, p. 21. 
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The terms of the 1954 loan of 520 million rubles are still unknown. A Soviet 


“* B source stated recently that, among other things, the Chinese will pay with this 
be y loan for Soviet technical and scientific aid and information.*5 
es On March 27, 1950, three Sino-Soviet joint stock companies were formed. 
its  Lbese were: The Sino-Soviet Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals Co., operating in 
Sinkiang ; The Sino-Soviet Petroleum Co., also in Sinkiang; and the Sino Soviet 
id Civil Airlines Co. Later, in 1951, the fourth and last was formed: The Sino-Soviet 
Shipbuilding Co., operating in Dairen.*¢ 
- : The shares in these companies were divided equally between the Soviet Union 
and China. The Chinese contributed the land and rights, and in the case of the 
sts (y Dairen dockyards, some equipment as well. The Soviets contributed equipment. 
tly Lhe management rotated regularly between Soviet and Chinese representatives. 
~ The Sino-Soviet Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals Co. of Sinkiang has discovered 
| : many metal deposits. By the end of 1954 it had 11 mines in operation. In 1951 it 
a was producing five different metals and in 1954 eight. Between 1951 and 1954 its 
*he  OUtput doubled.** The Sino-Soviet Petroleum Co. has constructed a modern 
ver Processing plant in Sinkiang where rich oil deposits have been discovered. Oil 
Jy, @ output increased 14 times between 1951 and 1954.2 The output of these two 
~e companies was divided equally between China and the USSR. Moreover, they 
cts (§ SHated production in kind rather than the proceeds from sales.*° 
wn The Dairen shipyards have been repaired and expanded with Soviet equip- 
on ment. They can now produce tankers up to 4,000 tons and repair ocean liners.** 
ot The Sino-Soviet Civil Airlines Co. had four lines in operation: three to the USSR 
the 20d one within China. Planes were supplied by the Soviet Union.** 
ae When all four companies were transferred to Chinese ownership Chinese 


sources claimed that their development was largely due to extensive aid from the 
Soviet Union.*4 Nevertheless it was reported in the press that the “Chinese people 
were delighted”** when informed about the disposition of the Soviet shares and 
that workers in the companies “expressed joy” at the “big event.”*5 Other wor- 
kers “celebrated” the occasion and undertook new pledges to overfulfill their 
orms.3* This would suggest that the Chinese were not wholehearted supporters 
of the essentially capitalist and imperialist joint stock companies. 
Another important form of Soviet aid to China is technical advice and infor- 
ation. In the first half of 1950 there were few Soviet advisors in China.*”? Chinese 


23 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, No. 2, February 1955, p. 2. 

26 People’s China, April 16, 1950 and February 16, 1955. 

2? Tbid., 16, 1955. 

28 Jbid., pp. 7-8 

ad Ibid., p. 8; Another Soviet source states that between 1951 and 1953 output increased 19 times: 
. Dudinsky, " Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo SSSR i stran narodnoi demokratii (The Economic Cooperation 
f the USSR and the Countries of People’s Democracy), Moscow, 1954, p. 56. 

3° Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. $4. 

31 People’s China, February 16, 1955, p. 8. 

32 Jbid., p. 8. 

33 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 9- 

% People’s China, February 16, 1955, p. 7- 

China Reconstructs, May 1955, p. 10. 

Jbid., June 1955, pp. 8—9 


People’s China, 16, 1950, p. 23. 
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sources speak only of “hundreds” of them** and although one Western estimate 
is 500,000,3* another Western source considers this figure “fantastic.”*° “Hun- 
dreds” seems more reasonable. 

Soviet engineers and designers are said to be engaged on construction works 
in China, as railroad training personnel, metallurgical and machine construction 
specialists, water conservation and land reclamation advisors, agronomists and 
veterinarians, physicians and plague control experts, university lecturers and so 
on.*! The Chinese maintain that the Soviets are working as advisors and not as 
bosses. 

Moreover China sends some of her own workers and experts to acquire 
knowledge and experience in Soviet factories, mines and other enterprises. Al- 
though statistical data are lacking, Soviet press reports seem to indicate that there 
are relatively few Chinese workers in the USSR. The same is true of the number 
of Chinese students in Soviet universities. Although Chinese officials stated long 
ago that their industrialization program would require about 200,000 top-level 
specialists and about 500,000 intermediate technical personnel during the First 
Five-Year Plan,** only 1,890 Chinese students were enrolled at Soviet universities 
and colleges for the 195 5-56 academic year.** It is quite probable that the Soviet 
leaders hesitate to allow too many Chinese to remain in the Soviet Union for a 
long time and learn what socialism is really like there. 

The exchange of printed information seems to be greater than that of on-the- 
spot advice from Soviet experts in China. The 1954 agreement on technical and 
scientific information and cooperation provides for the exchange of various data 
and specifications in the industrial and agricultural fields. Even before, however, 
many Soviet methods were applied in metallurgy, mining, machine construction 
and agriculture.** In return, China has given the Soviet Union information on 
Chinese methods of sericulture and silk spinning, processes in porcelain manu- 
facture, food canning, the pharmaceutical industries, rice growing, etc.*? 

Soviet technical information is also disseminated in China at various exhibi- 
tions.** The USSR also aids China in labor organization at her enterprises. Stak- 
hanovite work methods, progressive work norms and the piecework wage 
system are strongly recommended by the Soviet advisors.*® Recently competition 
between the Anshan Iron and Steel Works in Manchuria and the Dzerzhinsky 
Metallurgical Works in Dneprodzerzhinsk was introduced. This was considered 
a “beginning with a great future.’’5° 

38 China Reconstructs, June 19$$, Pp. $- 

39 The New York Times, January 9, 1954. 

4© The Economist, London, January 9, 1954. 

“1 China Reconstructs, June 1955, p. 9; People’s China, November 1, 1955, pp. 18—19. 
42 People’s China, November 1, 1951, p. 11. 

43 The New York Times, July 27, 1953. 

“4 Radyanska Ukraina, Kiev, August 24, 1955. 

45 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 8. 

«© The Shangai News, July 15, 1951; People’s China, June 1, 1953; p. 38. 
4? China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 8. 

48 People’s China, November 1, 1954, p. 13 ef s¢q. 


49 I. Dudinsky, op. cit., pp. $3—54- 
5° Radyanska Ukraina, June 28, 1955. 
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Also of considerable importance for the Chinese economy is Soviet aid in 
the form of ideology, theory and the historical experience of industrialization. 
The Chinese Communists seem to study Soviet theoretical writings on these 


cks subjects very thoroughly, and they consider the Soviet Union as a “splendid 
oe example for China in building socialism.”5* 
“ Recently the Soviet Union began extending to China information and aid in 
tas the industrial and peaceful uses of atomic energy. Exact information is not, 
however, available.5? 
“_ It has been stated that payment for Soviet technical and scientific information 
Al- & is based on minimum prices. There is no charge for the use of Soviet patents and 
sere licenses in China. The Chinese pay only the cost of projecting and copying tech- 
iber @ tical documents. Nevertheless, these prices have not been published.** 
ong The most important form of Sino-Soviet economic cooperation is trade, and 
evel @ the bulk of Soviet aid is received in this way. Chinese sources insist on this point, 
Zirst || Maintaining that trade means equality and the absence of subordination of one 
ities | country to the other.54 However, not all Soviet aid to China is part of trade, 
yviet @ being paid for by Chinese exports to the Soviet Union, and not all Chinese exports 
‘or a fg to the Soviet Union are made in payment for the aid. The value of trade between 
both countries is greater than the amount of Soviet aid. The difference is examined 
the- @ later in this article. 
and It is noteworthy that more trade statistics and other data are available on the 
data @ Chinese side than in Soviet sources. The Chinese make a great effort to prove to 


the public that their trade with the USSR is in China’s interest, whereas the 
Soviet Union is not so concerned. 


ction 
n on Before examining Sino-Soviet trade the organization of China’s trade should 
ranu- fgbe considered since it plays an important part in determining the nature of Sino- 


oviet relations. The share of the state sector in the total trade turnover of China 
n 1950 was 61.1%, and in 1954, 97.0%.°® Trade relations between the USSR and 
hina are therefore essentially relations between two monopolies. Chinese foreign 


wage grade is centrally planned by the state, and is subordinated to the task of industria- 
tition zation. A system of protective tariffs exists. Countries which have not signed a 
insky cciprocal trade agreement with China pay the general rates. Countries signing 
dered @puch agreements, however, enjoy preferential rates.5* Import duties on capital 


poods are relatively low and on consumer goods very high. Export duties on 
apital goods are high and on consumer goods low. Some of the import duties 
n consumer goods are as follows: cigarettes, 400%; rayon piece goods, 250%; 
otton blankets, 120%; sewing machines, 60%; and rice, 20%.5” 

Sino-Soviet trade is organized as follows: Every year annual contracts are 
rawn-up as the result of negotiations between the trade ministries of the two 

51 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! Bucharest, November 4, 19535. 

52 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 9- 


53 Voprosy ekonomiki, No.6, June 1953, Pp. $9- 

“ China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 7- 

** Jen Min Je Pao, Febrvary 21, 1955, quoted by Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. $, May 1955, P- 25- 
© China Reconstructs, May-June 1954, p. 16; Vineshnyaya torgoslya, No. 8, August 1950, p. 15. 

5? People’s China, July 16, 1951, p. 14. 
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countries. The contracts list the goods to be exchanged, their prices and delivery 
terms. 

Prices are agreed upon by negotiation. In principle they remain unchanged 
during the time of the agreement.5® When prices are established the following 
rules apply: identical commodities must carry the same prices irrespective of 
country of destination, the allowable difference being only in costs of transpor- 
tation ;®° changes in prices on the world markets must be considered during the 
annual price negotiations.®* 

Both these principles, if faithfully adhered to, are of enormous significance. 
The first prohibits preferential treatment and price discrimination within the 
Soviet bloc, and the second prevents higher prices being charged than those which 
prevail on Western markets. Consequently, despite frequent assertions to the 
contrary, capitalist world markets have a significant influence on the iron curtain 
countries. 

Prices in Sino-Soviet trade have never been published. Three different Soviet 
sources state that their level is similar to that on capitalist markets.*? Another 
Soviet source maintains that Soviet capital exports are priced lower than those on 
capitalist world markets.** A Chinese source states that Soviet prices are about 
20—30% lower than United States and British ones.** If the above-mentioned 
pricing rules are maintained it may be assumed that prices of Soviet exports to 
India are similar to those of exports to China. Moreover, Soviet exports to India 
are priced quite competitively in comparison with Western exports to India. For 
example, a Soviet tractor costs India only $877.°° 

In Sino-Soviet trade all payments are made cash-on-delivery. The purchaser 
must pay for the goods within a maximum of ten days after delivery, and a fine 
of 0.1% of the value is charged for each day overdue thereafter. There are no 
commercial credits and advances. The exporter is paid by his bank immediately 
after shipment, through the clearing accounts maintained between the exporter’s 
and the importer’s bank.** This procedure is evidently based on increased liquidi 
preference and speeds up capital turnover. However, it also indicates that the 
trade ties between the two countries are mostly on a short-term basis and that 
neither country carries large liabilities to the other. 

One important feature of Sino-Soviet trade is the official assertion that the 
exchange of commodities is balanced.*? The balance in trade is agreed upon is 
the annual negotiations. For a stated amount of Soviet goods imported Chi 
undertakes to export to the USSR a similar amount in the same period of tim 

58 China Reconstructs, August 1955, pp. 7—8. 

5° Tbid. 

|. Dudinsky, op. cit., pp. 36—37. 

Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8, 19$5, Pp. 23. 

$2 Jbid., p.22; Voprosy ekonomiki No. 2, February 1952, p. 53; Currency and Credit, Mosco 
March 1952, p. 21. 

%3 Kommunisi, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. $5- 

“4 The New York Times, February 15, 1951. 

Tbid., March 18, 1955. 

%* China Reconstructs, August 1955, pp. 7—8; Vmneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8, August 1955, p. 

*? China Reconsiructs, August 1955, p. 8. 
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It is stated that during 1930-34 China had an overall active balance of payments. 
The total income in foreign exchange exceeded expenditures, leaving a surplus of 
10% during 1950-32 and 1.4% during 1953-54.°* Presumably Soviet rubles are 
included in these data. 

In Sino-Soviet trade, rates of exchange are based on the ruble, and all price 
quotations are also in rubles.®® This has been the practice since 1951. Previously, 
American dollars were used as a measure. However, neither Soviet nor Chinese 
officials have ever published the rate of exchange for rubles and yuans. Official 
Soviet foreign currency bulletins are published quarterly by /zvestia, and they list 
25 foreign currency rates, including Western and Soviet satellite currencies, but 
never the Chinese yuan. Similarly, official Chinese lists never include rubles. 
Consequently the yuan is not linked to the ruble in the same way as the satellite 
currencies are. 

However, by comparing the exchange rates of Soviet and Chinese money into 
other internationally-used currencies the average probable exchange rate for the 
ruble and the yuan can be established.7° The data in the following tables are for 
the summer of 1951 and of 1955 respectively, the latter following the Chinese 
currency reform when one new yuan was issued for 10,000 old ones:7? 


Money Exchange Rates 
Rubles Other Currency Yuans Rubles per Yuan Yoans per Ruble 
Summer 1951 4.00 US Dollar 20,040 0.00019 §,010 
11.20 English Pound 62,350 0.00018 5,567 
0.92 Swiss Franc $,140 0.00018 $,587 
0.84 Indian Rupee 4,700 0.00018 5,595 
Summer 1955 4.00 US Dollar 2.34 1.71 0.58 
11.20 English Pound 6 1.65 0.61 
0.93 Swiss Franc 0.58 1.60 0.62 
0.84 Indian Rupee 0.50 1.68 0.59 


Comparison of the ruble and yuan in terms of gold gives a similar result. 
Although the yuan is not formally defined in gold, an official source estimated 
that the total planned expenditure of 76,640,000,000 yuan for the Chinese First 
Five-Year Plan is equivalent to 700,000,000 Chinese liang of gold.”* Since the 
liang is equal to 37.3 grams, one yuan is equivalent to 0.34068 grams of gold. 
One ruble is officially equal to 0.222168 grams of gold. The ratio of the ruble 
to the yuan in terms of gold would then be 1:0.65 and of the yuan to the ruble 
1:1.53. The figure of 0.6 yuans to the ruble is used as more probably accurate 
in this article. 

Since the Communist revolution Chinese foreign trade has undergone con- 
siderable expansion. By 1954 its total volume had increased three and a half times 

8 Jen Min Je Pao, February 21, 1955, quoted in Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 5, May 1955, p. 23- 

°° China Reconstructs, August 1955, pp. 7—8. 

70 Izvestia, August 3, 1951 and September 1, 1955; The Shangai News, July 11, 1951; China Recon- 
structs, May 1955, p. 6. 

71 The Economist, February 26, 1955. 

72 China Reconstructs, September 1955, p. $1. 
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in comparison with the years immediately preceding the revolution. Its geographi- 
cal distribution changed radically. After the 1950 agreement with the USSR China 
began to divert its exports of strategic raw materials from the United States to the 
USSR.** Although the American embargo in May 1951 forced an almost complete 
shift of Chinese trade from the West to the Soviet bloc, it failed to restrain the 
overall growth of trade. This emerges clearly from the following table, based 
mostly on official Chinese and American data:74 


The Volume and Distribution of Chinese Imports and Exports 1949-1954 
(Millions of US Dollars) 


750 750 100 
1,300 312 26 988 14 
eee 2,300 1,330 61 970 39 
ee 2,300 1,660 72 640 28 
3,100 2,380 75 720 25 
660* 19* 


There is however a certain discrepancy between the absolute amount of China’s 
trade as shown in the table and a known index of this trade published in Soviet 
sources. The index (see Komsomolskaya pravda, April 29, 1954 and Vaeshnyaya 


torgovlya, September 1955) shows the growth of Chinese trade with the Soviet 9} < 
bloc as follows: 
4 Nevertheless, the data given in the first table are internally consistent and 
‘ official Chinese data on the distribution of trade with China correspond almost 
YY exactly with independent American computations of Western trade with China. 
ae Perhaps the discrepancy arises because the Soviet index is based on ruble prices § ,), 
a rather than dollars. This is suggested by partial computations of the growth of 
hie China’s trade with the Soviet bloc in other Soviet sources. In Voprosy ehonomiki § j;. 
7 June 1953, p. 52, it is stated that in 1952 this trade increased to only 288% of the § . 
cm 1950 level (as opposed to the 312% mentioned earlier). ki 
Although the distribution of China’s total trade volume into exports and im- 9 
ports is not known, official Chinese sources maintain that during 1949-51 China 
had a favorable trade balance every year, with a surplus of exports over imports 
73 The New York Times, December 27, 1950 reported that during 1949 China exported to the 9% P:? 
United States 5,000,000 Ibs of tungsten, and in the first nine months of 1950 only 350,000 Ibs; similarly, borg 
tin — 8,300,00 lbs and 3,000,000 lbs respectively; antimony to the value of $234,00 and $39,00 respec- 
tively. 
74 New China’s Economic Achievements, 1949-1952, Peiping, 1952, p. 240; Jen Min Je Pao, July 30, P 
1955; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6, June 1955, p. 1 and No. 9, September 1955, p. 28; China Reconstructs, of 
November-December 1953; p. 2; Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the Free World, Washington, 1955, Chis 
Pp. 93; Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, New York, Vol. IV, No. 3, November - 
1953, p. 26; Finansy SSSR, No. 8, 1954, p. 38; For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, y he 


1954; The New York Times, 15, 1954 and July 30, 1955. 
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4 
+ Total Volume ——Trade with Soviet Bloc—— —Trade with Remaining Countries— 
_ of Trade Absolute Percentage Absolute Percentage 


amounting to 9.3% in 1950.75 During 1953 and 1954 exports and imports were 
balanced.”* Nothing was said about 1952, however. The balance of trade is a very 
significant feature in China’s present economic situation. Official sources state 
China has no trade deficit for the first time in 70 years.?” 

The composition of China’s imports reflects the changing role of foreign trade 
during the period of industrialization. The percentage breakdown of imports is 
as follows:7® 


The Composition of China’s Imports 


Consumer Goods 


44.1 $5-9 
74-3 25.7 
87.0 13.0 
88.5 


In 1954 the share of capital goods in imports from countries of the Soviet bloc 
was 93.5%.7* China’s imports of complex industrial installations from these 
countries underwent the following growth:*® 


The bulk of Soviet aid enters China as capital goods imports. The share of the 
Soviet Union in China’s foreign trade was as follows :** 


Chinese Trade with the Soviet Union 
(In Percentages of Total Chinese Imports and Exports) 


t Share in total volume of Chinese foreign trade. 


No data can be traced for 1954 and 1955, although there is reason to believe 
that the Soviet share in Chinese foreign trade may have increased only slightly. 

No statistical data are available on the composition of this trade, although a full 
list of the items which are being exchanged between the two countries can be 
compiled from official reports.®? Military items are of course excluded. 


78 Vaeshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8, August 1950, p. 16; People’s China, July 16, 1951, p. 13; China 
Reconstructs, November-December 1953, p. 2. 

76 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 9, September 1955, p. 28. 

7? China Reconstructs, November-December 1953, p. 2. 

78 Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, New York, Vol IV, No. 3, 1953, 
p. 27; Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1934, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107; Vi 
torgovlya, No. 9, 1955. 

7° China Reconstructs, August 1955, Pp. 7- 

80 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8, August 1955, Pp. 23. 

81 Jen Min Je Pao, October 5, 1951, quoted in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, February 1952, p. $3; 
People’s China, Jane 16, 1953, p. 15; Kommunist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. 31. 

82 China Reconstructs, Jane 1955, p. 12, August 1955, pp. 7, 13 and October 1955, p. 9; People’s 
China, April 16, 1953, p. 5, June 16, 1953, p. 17, February 1, 1954, p. 25; Komemunist, No. 2 (January), 
1955, p. 32; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 3, March 1951, p. 7 and No. 2, February 1955, p. 2; Zhe New 
York Times, March 26, 1953, January 23 and 25, 1954, February 11, 1955. 
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In 1950-55 China imported from the USSR the following items: complex 
installations for electric power stations, metallurgical, machine construction and 
chemical plants, mining equipment, railroad equipment, machine tools, looms, 
turbines, motors, building machinery, oil drilling equipment, and telegraphic 
equipment, precision instruments, rolled steel, non-ferrous metals, rails, raw oil, 
petroleum products, chemicals, tractors, automobiles, combines and other agri- 
cultural machinery, cotton, paper, cloth, sugar, medical supplies, pedigreed cattle 
and seeds. 

During the same period China exported to the USSR the following: non- 
ferrous metals, tungsten, molybdenum, lead and antimony ores, wool, raw silk, 
jute, bristles, hides, cork rind, tobacco, silk fabrics, leather goods, furs, hosiery, 
cosmetics, fountain pens, handicraft products, rice, barley, soy beans, peanuts, 
vegetable oils, oil-bearing seeds, tea, citrus fruits, live hogs, canned and frozen 
meats. 

The share of capital goods in China’s imports from the Soviet Union is even 
higher than that of capital goods from the countries of the Soviet bloc. In imports 
from the USSR it amounted to 97% in 1954.8* Consequently almost all Soviet 
exports to China consist of the means of production. It has been stated that in 1952 
and again in 1953 China imported 65% more machines and equipment from the 
USSR than from all capitalist countries taken together before World War II.*¢ 

The bulk of China’s imports of capital goods from the USSR is made up by 
equipment for the 156 industrial enterprises which the Soviet Union undertook 
to construct or rebuild in China. Chinese sources emphasize that these imports 
are included as part of total Chinese imports and are paid for with current exports.®® 

No complete list of the 156 enterprises has ever been published, although one 
Soviet source has stated that they all belong to the category of heavy industry.*®* 
Chinese sources indicate that individual blast furnaces®’ and oil wells®* are counted 
as single enterprises among the 156. Moreover, not all the 156 are new; at least 50 
are existing ones to be rebuilt or enlarged. 

Scattered data in Chinese and Soviet sources make it possible to identify some 
of the 156 enterprises. They include the following new enterprises already built 
or under construction: one heavy machine construction plant, two metal cutting 
machine construction plants, one heavy rolling mill, one seamless tube plant, two 
metallurgical combines, one steel sheet mill, one precision and cutting tool plant, 
one ball bearing plant, one mining machinery plant, one large oil refinery, one 
generator plant, one synthetic rubber plant, five steam power plants, one aircraft 
factory, one tractor plant and one automobile plant.*® 

83 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 7- 

84 Voprosy ehonomiki, No. 2, February 1953, p. 72; I. Dudinsky, op. cit., p. 32. 

85 Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai, June 14, 1954, quoted in the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107; China Reconstructs, August 1955. 

86 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. 55- 

8? People’s China, February 16, 1954, Pp. $- 

88 China Reconstructs, June 1955, p. 2. 

89 Jbid., January-February 1954, pp. 6 and 16, and June 1955, p. 2; People’s China, October 1, 
1953, p. 9, and May 1, 1954, p. 9; For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, October 1, 1954; Voprosy 
ehonomiki, No. 9, September 1954, p. 46, and No. 1, January 1955, p. 69. 
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Other unspecified projects, including enterprises to be reconstructed, and 
probably some of the projects specified above, are the following: “a large number” 
of coal mines, “‘several” nonferrous metallurgical plants, oil wells, oil refineries, 
hydroelectric and thermoelectric stations, chemical works, “scores” of machine 
construction plants and “‘a number of defense industries”. Apparently railroads 
are not included in the 156 enterprises. Construction schedules and deliveries for 
the 156 enterprises are the following: At the beginning of 1954, 34 enterprises 
were under construction and 17 completed.®° This is evidently a cumulative figure 
since the list of 156 includes those enterprises whose construction began in 1950 
or later. By the end of 1954, 61 enterprises were under construction and 19 
completed, *! also a cumulative figure. In 1955 the construction of 37 new projects 
should have begun and continued on 54 others.®? Seven enterprises should there- 
fore have been completed during the year. By the end of 1957 the schedule 
requires the completion of 45 enterprises (a cumulative figure) and the con- 
tinuation of work on 100 projects.** In 1938-39 the schedule calls for the com- 
pletion of 145 enterprises and the beginning of construction on the remaining 
11 projects.** The latter will be completed by 1963.5 This schedule makes it clear 
that the heaviest Soviet deliveries are probably centered on 1956-57. 

Among the 19 enterprises that are already in operation there are: automatic 
blast furnaces, a heavy rolling mill and a steel sheet mill (all at the Anshan Iron 
and Steel Co.), the Haichow open-cut coal mine at Fushin,®* a precision and cutting 
tool plant,®’ and an aircraft factory presumably producing MIG fighter planes,** 
In September 1955 the construction of a tractor plant began and an automobile 
plant was 80% completed.®® There have been reports, later confirmed, that an 
automobile assembly plant began operating in Sinkiang in 1953 and that it had 
been under construction since 1950 with Soviet assistance.1° 

In evaluating the extent of Soviet economic assistance to China in these 156 
enterprises, the task is somewhat facilitated by an official statement that when 
these enterprises begin operating they will increase China’s output of steel four 
times, rolled steel 11/2 times, coal by 60%, and electricity production will be 
doubled in comparison with 1952.1 Since China’s 1952 output was: steel 
1.35 million tons; rolled steel, 0.85 million tons; coal 63.53 million tons; and 
electricity, 7.26 billion KWH, the capacity contribution of the new enterprises can 
be calculated as follows 


% For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954. 

*1 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6, June 1955, p. 2. 

Tbid., No. 9, September 1955, p. 3. 

®3 China Reconstructs, October 1955, p. 8. 

% Tbid.; Ostprobleme, Bad Godesberg, July 22, 1955, p. 1,131. 

% For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954. 

% Jbid.; Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. $7- 

®? China Reconstructs, Jane 1955. 

°8 The New York Times, September 29, 1954 and November 15, 1955. 
% Prarda, October 17, 1955. 
100 The New York Times, July 14, 1953. 

101 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 2, February 1955, p. 3; I. Dudinsky, op. cit., p. 40; The New York 


Times, October 5, 1953. 
102 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, Moscow, No. 10, October 1955, p. 33; Jzvestia, August 26, 1955. 
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Estimated Annual Output of the 156 New Enterprises 


Rolled Steel......... 420,000 ,, i 
Coal 38,120,000 ,, 
7 Electric Power ...... 7,260,000,000 KWH 
i By Chinese standards the Soviet aid is evidently substantial. Its extent may also : 
Bais be compared by Soviet standards. In 1952 Soviet production in the above items fF - 
was as follows :1 is 
el Soviet Production in 1952 in 
Coal $00,000,000 5, 
mee Electric Power ...... 117,000,000,000 KWH n 
2 The capacity of enterprises constructed in China represents the following f + 
Zi fractions of Soviet 1952 production: steel, 11.6%; rolled steel, 1.6%; coal, 12.7%; fc 
i electricity, 6.2°%. With the exception of rolled steel these percentages are close to § 
es, the annual growth of production in these branches of Soviet industry. Therefore in § 
om this aid to China the Soviet Union has sacrificed about one year of its industrial fr 
growth. U 
2 { f Soviet aid is also substantial in the machine construction industry. It was of 
. reported that the projected tractor plant, to be completed with Soviet aid in 1959, of 
7h would produce 15,000 tractors of 54 HP and the projected automobile plant, to be 
4 be completed in 1956-57, would make about 30,000 trucks annually.1 If these § “° 
data are correct they represent about 37% of Soviet tractor output in 1952 in § 
terms of horsepower and about 6% of Soviet 1952 truck output.1°° Since the § 
USSR’s requirements in these items are unsatisfied, these exports to China seem J} P* 
a considerable sacrifice on the part of the Soviet Union. the 
To estimate the total extent of Soviet aid to China, the monetary worth of the 9 5» 
156 enterprises must be evaluated. Earlier in this article it was assumed that the Fi 
loan of 520 million rubles granted by the USSR to China in 1954 covered the du 
value of the additional 15 enterprises and the additional supplies for the 141 enter- § © 
prises previously agreed upon. Therefore only the value of the 141 enterprises 
whose construction was agreed upon in September 1953 requires estimating. bu: 
Although at the time of the 1953 Sino-Soviet negotiations there were specula- § &° 
tions in the Western press that the agreement took the form of a long-term loan du 
of 5,000,000,000 tubles or $1,250,000,000 at official exchange rates? these °° 
3 speculations have never been confirmed by any Soviet or Chinese sources. jj ¥4 
a Moreover, the Chinese deny vigorously that there was any long-term credit. Un 
Nevertheless, official Chinese sources have disclosed that total expenditures ind 
for the First Five-Year Plan will amount to $24,500,000,000 in terms of the 
American price of gold. Of this 56%, or $13,720,000,000 is earmarked for  '* 
103 Malenkov, Otchetny doklad XIX sexdu partii rabote Trentralnogo Komiteta VKP(b) (Report 
to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Work of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1952, p. 39. 
104 J>vestia, August 26, 1955. 
105 Vestnik, Munich, No. 7, 19$3, p. 38. 
106 The Economist, London, September 5, 1953; The New York Times, September 18, 1953. ss 
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capital construction. Of the latter sum 58%, or $7,958,000,000 will be invested 
in industry.1°? Of this, 88.8% or $7,067,000,000 will go to heavy industry.?% 
The plan calls for the construction of 694 large industrial enterprises, mostly in 
the heavy industry category, and the others large enough to cost much the same 
as a heavy industry enterprise.1°* By dividing $7,067,000,000 by 694 the average 
cost of enterprise emerges as about $10,000,000. The Soviet-built projects fall 
into the class of heavy ifidustry, and Chinese sources state that they are all included 
in the group of 694. Hence, the approximate total value of the Soviet-constructed 
enterprises can be tentatively estimated at about $1,400,000,000, 

A check on this estimate can be made by comparing the construction costs of 
new enterprises in the Soviet Union. In 1946-51 the Soviet government invested 
320 billion rubles in its industry and constructed 7,000 large industrial enterprises 
for this amount."!° The average cost per enterprise is therefore about 45,700,000 
rubles. The figure on investment includes, however, not only expenses for new 
construction but also for depreciation, repairs, etc. It would not therefore be far 
from the truth to assume that the average cost of a large enterprise in the Soviet 
Union is about 40,000,000 rubles. If this sum is multiplied by 141 the total value 
of the Chinese enterprises is 5,640 million rubles in terms of Soviet costs. At the 
official exchange rate of four rubles to the dollar their total value in dollars would 
be $1,400,000,000. Since this is the same figure as that obtained by using Chinese 
cost estimates it may be assumed to be approximately correct. 

Hence this estimated value of the 141 enterprises is fairly close to that quoted 
in speculations in the Western press in 1953. Since the Chinese government 
probably pays wages and supplies local building materials etc., the total cost of 
the 141 enterprises to the Soviet Union may well be about $1,250,000,000 or 
$,000,000,000 rubles, or 3,000,000,000 yuan. Soviet aid during the Chinese First 
Five-Year Plan would then constitute 16% of the total investments in China’s in- 
dustry, or 80% of one average annual investment. In other words the Soviet 
contribution is equal to almost one year of Chinese industrialization. 

Although substantial by Chinese standards, this does not seem to be a heavy 
burden for the Soviet Union. During the Soviet Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) the 
government called for the investment of about 530 billion rubles in Soviet in- 
dustry.141 The aid to China in constructing the 141 enterprises therefore amounts 
to somewhat less than 1% of the total Soviet investment in industry, or some- 
what less than 5% of the average annual investment. In other words, the Soviet 
Union sacrificed a little over two weeks of its own development for China’s 
industrialization. 

If Soviet aid to China from 1950 to 1959 or 1963 is totaled (the 1950 loan of 
1,200,000,000 rubles, the value of the 141 enterprises — 5,000,000,000 rubles, 


107 China Reconstructs, October 1955, p. 5. 

108 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. 51. 

109 China Reconstructs, October 1955, p. §-6; Ostprobleme, Bad Godesberg, July 22, 1955, p. 1,130. 

110 G. Malenkov, op. cit., p. 41. 

111 Direktivy XIX sezda partii po Pyatomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya SSSR na 1951-1955 gody 
(Directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Fifth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the 
USSR in 1951-55), Moscow, 1952, p. 4. 
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1954 loan of 520,000,000 rubles, covering an additional 15 enterprises) a figure of 
6,720,000,000 rubles, or $1,680,000,000 of 4,032,000,000 yuan is reached. This 
is equal to 21% of the total Chinese investments in industry during 1953-57, but 
to only 1.3% of Soviet investments in industry during 1951-55. It is equal to one 
full year of China’s industrialization, but to only three weeks of Soviet industrial 
growth. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union could give 
China twice as much as she has, but that some policy consideration has precluded 
this — perhaps suspicion of China’s growing power and nationalistic spirit. 

China’s ability to pay for Soviet aid and the advantages of the various agree- 
ments for the Soviet Union merit examination. In 1953 China’s share in the total 
volume of foreign trade of the Soviet Union amounted to 18%.12* Soviet sources 
maintain that “the importation of (Chinese) goods is of great significance for 
the national economy of the Soviet Union, being an additional source of supply 
for the constantly growing heavy and light industries of the USSR”.11% Although 
the Soviet Union depends less upon China economically than China upon the 
Soviet Union, imports from China of strategic metals and ores are of importance 
for Soviet metallurgy. Moreover, the importation of Chinese agricultural products 
and raw materials may also be necessary to the USSR in view of her present 
stagnant agricultural position and the growing demand for industrial consumer 
goods. Also, the Soviet government can speculate with agricultural imports on 
its internal markets by buying cheaply in China and selling at high prices to the 
Soviet consumer. In this way the Soviet Union could make substantial profits 
to cover losses incurred in her relatively cheap exports of capital goods. 

Statistical data on the composition of China’s exports to the Soviet Union are 
rare. The only addition to the list of goods which China can export is a table of 
Chinese exports to the Soviet Union immediately before the revolution, based on 
Chinese Maritime Customs’ Reports." The table is as follows: 


Chinese Exports to the USSR (Via Asiatic Routes) 


(In Metric Tons) 
1946 1947 1948 
Tungsten 4,384.0 2,350.0 450.0 
Antimony Regulus 700.0 100.0 
4,010.0 3,002.0 2,543.0 
cu 76.8 $9-9 95-4 
330.0 154.0 242.0 
Goat Skins, Undressed (Thousands) .... — a 400 
torgovlya, No. 2, February 19$5, p. 2. 


114 The Trade of China, 1948, Chinese Maritime Customs, Vol. III, Shanghai, 1949. 
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Although negligible amounts are involved, these items seem representative of 
what China can export to the Soviet Union. 


Data on the output of Chinese exportable goods are also very scarce. United 
Nations and Soviet sources give the following: 


Output of Exportable Raw Materials in China 


(in Thousand Metric Tons) 


1934 1935 1937 1941 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Tungsten 3.0 10.7 7:3 73 
Antimony Ore ...... 15.4 18 3.2 
Tin Concentrates . 8.2 11.9 43 4-1 

(In Metric Tons) 


The table shows that the output of most minerals is low. Ten tons of gold are 
virtually nothing in comparison with 26,000 — the equivalent of total expendi- 
tures during the First Five-Year Plan.'!* However, the present output of minerals 
in China is probably higher, or at least could be higher, than before the Communist 
revolution. Moreover, most of the minerals are not necessary for current internal 
consumption and they can therefore be helpful to China’s export program. This 
thesis can be partially demonstrated from recent data on the production and 
consumption of tin concentrates :117 


Production and Consumption of Tin in China 


(In Metric Tons) 
Production Consumption Exportable Surplus 
BQOST 10,870 400 10,470 
13,400 400 13,000 
4,300 510 3,790 
4,100 610 3,490 
4,900 goo 4,000 
$500 1,500 4,000 
1,900 4,500 


Although China’s minerals are helpful in her efforts to export they are by no 
means the main source of payments. Chou En-Lai has stated unequivocally: “The 
imported machinery needed by industry has to be paid for mainly by exporting 
agricultural produce.”!18 More information is available on China’s ability to export 
agricultural produce than on her minerals. The principal agricultural commodities 
for the 22 provinces are as follows:!!* 


115 Statistical Yearbook 1954, United Nations, New York, 1954, Tables 42, 47, 51, $3, 55; BSE 
(The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., 1953, X XI, 64. The figures for gold output exclude those for 
Formosa, which produced about five tons annually before the war. 

116 Kommunist, No. 13 (September), 1955, p. $1. 

117 Statistical Yearbook 1954, United Nations, 1954, Tables 114 and 130. 

118 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! October 1, 1954. 

119 Statistical Yearbook 1954, United Nations, New York, 1954, Tables 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 26+ 
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Chinese Output of Exportable Agricultural Produce 


(In Million Metric Tons) 


1934—1938 
Annual Average 1949 1950 1952 1953 
Soybeans ....... 6.7 8.2 8.9 9.0 
Groundnuts..... 2.4 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.1 
Cottonseed ..... 1.5 0.8 1.1 1.4 1.3 1.5 
Jute and Hemp . _ 0.3 I 
a NOTE: Formosa and Tibet are not included in the above figures. 4 
; However, although China could export the greater part of the minerals, the § t! 
proportion is quite limited for agricultural products. Before the revolution China 9 p 
frequently had to import grain and other foodstuffs due to her low agricultural § tc 
F productivity and the serious natural calamities which often befall her territory. 9 tt 
x After the revolution the agricultural situation changed a little for the better, and 
_ since 1931 China has been exporting grain. Nevertheless, these exports amount 
* to less than 1% of her total grain output. 
= China’s exports of grain and vegetable oils are as follows :1*° 
Chinese Exports of Grain and Vegetable Oils 
(In Thousand Metric Tons) 
Grain Vegetable Oils 
1950-1953 (Average)..... 1,550 230 
1,500 150 
1,500 150 
From 1950 to 1953 China exported annually 70,000 tons of egg products, this jj °“” 
being only 7% of her total egg output, 70,000 tons of bristles and 100,000 tons | 
of tung oil.121 She exported 1,800,000 hogs, 2% of the total number available.1**j Un: 
However, these exports seem to be a heavy burden because the total produc- (su 
tion of food grains is growing unequally. This emerges from the table on Por 
the following page.'** 
From 1950 to 1952 the rate of growth was considerable. It resulted in a per b 
capita output of 250 kilograms, which according to one Soviet source was “twice ™ 
the pre-war level”,1** and to another still “unsatisfactory”.'*® However, this the 
rate of growth evidently enabled China to begin exporting some grain and she i 
probably encouraged the leaders to undertake obligations for future exports, - “ 
120 People’s China, November 16, 1954, p. 4; The New York Times, July 23, 1955; Jen Min Je Pa ratio 
July 30, 1955; Vnesbnyaya sorgovlya, No. 9, September 1955, p. 28. Cone 
1 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, United Nations, Bangkok, 1955, p. 107. - 
People’s China, November 16, 1954, pp. 3, $- decic 
123 Economic Bulletin for ‘Asia and the Far East, United Nations, New York, Vol. IV, No. 3, 195 —— 
oa p. 21; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 3, March 1951, pp. 3-6; The New York Times, July 27, 1953, March 1 . 
5 1955, July 6, 1955, July 23, 19555 People’s China, June 16, 1953, p. 12. 7 


24 News, Moscow (in English), No. 7, April 1952, p. 22. 
iss Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9, September 1954, p. 46. 
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However, from 1953 to 1955 the rate of growth fell off considerably due to 
natural calamities and, probably, peasant resistance to state procurements. 

If the average 7.5% annual increase in food production were uniform China’s 
ability to export some grain would be maintained, because the natural increase in 
population is now about 2% annually.12* However, the food production increase 
is not uniform and the total population growth is not the main problem. The 
principal difficulty is the rapidly growing urban population and the state’s obli- 
gation to feed the poor and needy in the villages in order to enjoy their political 
and moral support. It has been officially stated that the state is obliged to feed 
100,000,000 urban inhabitants and 100,000,000 rural ones.??? If the annual output 
of 250 kilograms of food grain per capita in 1950-52 is assumed to be normal, then 


ie § the state must procure 50,000,000 tons of food for 200,000,000 people. However, 
1a § planned state food procurements in 1954 and 1955 were only 43-4 and 43.2 million 
al @ tons respectively.1*® Consequently, even if the norm of 250 kilograms is too high 
y. @ there can hardly be much exportable grain in the hands of the government. 
z Production of Food in China 
is Chinese category which includes rice, wheat, barley, oats, kaoliang, millet, om, Same, 
ts sesamum and potatoes. The term “food” is used in accordance with the practice of United Nations statisticians. 
his Bolletin for Asie and the Far East. Vol. IV, No. 3, 1953, p. 21, note to Table 2. 
nis China is today facing the same grain problem that confronted the Soviet 
12199 Union at the beginning of her Five-Year Plan, that is, shortage of grain for export 
uc-fg (Such exports being necessary for industrialization) and for the growing urban 
ong Population (the result of industrialization). The probable reason why the Soviet 
Union does not supply China with all the capital goods she could provide is that 
China cannot pay for more. Even present payments seem to be rather a heavy 
pet 
vice burden for China. 
this To counter her shrinking ability to export China is following the same path 


the USSR did in the early thirties. In November 1953 the free market in grain was 
abolished and a state monopoly introduced. By September 1954 it was enlarged 
to embrace the trade in vegetable oils and some other foods. In summer 1955 
rationing was introduced in the cities. Finally, at the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (October 4—11, 1955), it was 
decided that the collectivization of agriculture must be accelerated because, 


126 People’s China, April 1, 1955, p. 23- 


127 Jen Min Je Pao, February 10, 1954, quoted by The New York Times, Match 9, 1954; The New 
York Times, July 23, 1955. 


128 Ibid., July 23, 1955. 
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following the Soviet model, only the collective farms could provide the state with 


* the increased amount of cheap marketable grain and other foodstuffs necessary ff cise 
for export and for legal speculation by the state stores in urban centers.'** The 
author mentioned the inevitability of accelerated collectivization in China to meet ff tag 
the increased rate of capital accumulation for industrialization in an article more , 
than a year ago.18° is n 
Since the second half of 1953 supplies of grain, vegetable oils and meat in § Chi 
China have been short of demand. Officially this situation is explained as the | Sov 
result of an increase in purchasing power — due to the greater urban population— § will 
and to the demand for increased exports.131 The latter aspect is clear from a state- ff the 
ment made by Deputy Premier Chen Yun, in which he emphasized the need to § Kao 
ie cut down the consumption of consumer goods and give priority to export.1%? in C 
, It is no coincidence that shortages of grain and other foods, the increased —f and 
demand for exports and the calls for austerity such as the one above, appeared ff tate 
in 1953-54, a time of increased Soviets exports to China. Since under the schedule J as c 
the largest amounts of Soviet supplies are yet to come — in 1956-57 — even I 
harder times are ahead for China. Sovi 
Moreover, China is experiencing shortages and difficulties not only in grain J} Chin 
for export. Chinese light industry has suffered from shortages of raw material. In J} our: 
1954, because of inadequate supplies, China utilized only 80—90% of her textile § comy 
capacity, no more than 60% of the capacity of her leather industry, 50% of the Bf of m 
vegetable oil and flour industries, and only 33% of the capacity of her cigarette J impc 
and tobacco industry.*3 At the same time, however, raw silk, hides, tobacco, and §f in an 
i grain were exported. This was justified by the traditional Stalinist concept that J work 
- heavy industry must have priority over light industry. attacl 
£ Chinese government officials have taken account of China’s shrinking ability J} prob: 
s to export grain, vegetable oils and similar food products. They state that until the fj need: 
"a end of the First Five-Year Plan exports of these products will not be increased ff facto 
5 above the 1953-54 level. To compensate for the unforeseen shortages there will enlar; 
: be increased exports of such products as tea, silk, tung oil, tobacco, peach kernels, of 19 
almonds, walnuts, straw for hats, menthol, raw varnish, arboreal fungus, herbs J 2nd } 
and other medicinal raw materials, meat, hides, intestines, feathers, wool, down, J 2nd } 
live hogs, fruits, handicraft products, and, of course, nonferrous metals and ores. §§ In De 
: It is officially anticipated that exports of these items “will not reduce the standard ff Albar 
* of living of the population, but, on the contrary, will provide an incentive for the Jf influe 
4 development of subsidiary enterprises for peasants and will therefore increase 9 Preset 
their incomes”.*4 The problem remains, of course, whether all such products can lizatio 
find a demand in Soviet markets and whether they will provide a sufficient quan- 7 
tity of rubles to pay for Soviet exports to China, especially if the latter are in- 18 
creased. Whether this is possible or not may depend not only on economic con- ciao 
129 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy! November 4, 1955. on 
180 V/pered, Munich, No. 9 (46), 1954, PP- 4-5- 
131 People’s China, November 16, 1954, pp. 3, $- om 
138 Jbid., p. 4. 141 
133 China Reconstrusts, October 1955 ae 
June 19) 


14 Jen Min Je Pao, July 30, 1955, oho in Vaeshnyaya torgorlya, No. 9, September 1955, p. 28. 
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siderations, but also on political, international and other factors. If China exer- 
cised political pressure on the Soviet Union the latter might be forced to lower 
charges or to increase supplies without special consideration of costs or advan- 
tages, since two independent monopolies are concerned. 

It may therefore be concluded that Soviet economic aid to China at present 
is no great burden for the USSR, but of little advantage to her economically. To 
China, on the other hand, the aid is advantageous but a heavy burden. The 
Soviet Union could give more aid to China than at present and China would be 
willing to accept it if her ability to export and pay were not limited. This is also 
the limit on the rate of China’s industrialization. Before the destruction of the 
Kao Kang opposition it was officially maintained that the pace of industrialization 
in China would be quicker than that of the Soviet Union.!*5 This was a false hope 
and plans had to be changed. It is now officially estimated that the average annual 
rate of industrial development during the First Five-Year Plan must be 14.7%,'** 
as compared with 22% during the Soviet Union’s First Five-Year Plan.1%” 

If it is true that China does not have many long-term obligations to the 
Soviet Union and that most Soviet aid is on the cash-on-delivery basis, then the 
Chinese are correct in stating: “The nature of Soviet aid is directed to making 
our economy independent, not colonial.”4%* It would also be true that after the 
completion of the 156 enterprises “China will be independent in the production 
of machines.”13® It is not clear whether these enterprises would require some 
imports of spare parts from the Soviet Union, but such dependence would not 
in any case be very great. In other words, Soviet aid to China does not seem to 
work to the advantage of the USSR in the long run. At present China is politically 
attached to the Soviet Union because of the economic aid which at present she 
probably could not obtain elsewhere on similar terms. In the future however her 
needs will be fewer and the political attachment less urgent, although other 
factors may make its continuance necessary. Even now China is beginning to 
enlarge her economic influence in the world. She undertook to export, by the end 
of 1954, some machinery and industrial products of her own to Burma, Indonesia 
and North Vietnam. *° In 1953 and 1955 she extended grants to North Korea 
and North Vietnam of 800,000,000 yuan each in the form of economic aid.'* 
In December 1934 she extended a long-term loan of an unspecified amount to 
Albania.1*? These are signs of the future. China is growing and may become an 
influential industrial power in the Far East and the world. Consequently the 
present political advantages accruing to the Soviet Union from China’s industria- 
lization may acquire quite a different significance in the future. 

China Reconstructs, January-February 1954, p. 5. 

1% Jbid., October 1955, Pp. 9- 

187 A. Vikentev, Ocherki razvitiya sovetskoi ekonomiki » chetvertoi pyatiletke (An Outline of the Deve- 
lopment of the Soviet Economy During the Fourth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1952, p. 40. 

January-February 1954, p. 8. 

100 pads SSSR, No. 8, 1954; Kommumist, No. 2 (January), 1955, p. 32; Trad, April 4, 1954. 

141 China Reconstructs, August 1955, p. 9; The New York Times, Nov. 24, 1953, and July 21, 1955. 
_ —— , August 1955, p. 9; Vneshnyaya torgonlya, No. 8, August 1955, p. 24, and No. 6, 
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The Soviet Tractor and Motor Vehicle Industry 
G. A. VVEDENSKY 


Since mid-1955 the Soviet tractor and motor vehicle industry has frequently 
been severely criticized by government officials and the leading press. The main 
subject of the attacks has been deficiencies in quality, although quantitative 
shortcomings have not been overlooked. In his speech at the plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party on July 4, 1955 Bulganin, urging 
greater technological progress in industry, stated: 

The situation is very unfavorable as regards the development of new techniques 


in tractor and agricultural machine construction. The types of trucks and auto- 
mobiles built soon after the war are now far behind the best foreign models in 


certain important respects, such as fuel consumption, capacity, weight, and speed. 

In a number of technical features we are not satisfied with individual types of 

tractors, combines and other agricultural machinery produced by our industry. Thus, 

for example, the Diesel tilling tractor Belarus, which has been built since 1953 by 
the Minsk and other tractor plants, weighs three tons, while the 1931 model of the 

English Fordson-Major tractor of the same type weighs two tons. The chassis of 

the ZIS-150 truck manufactured by the Stalin works in Moscow weighs three 

tons, while the weight of the chassis of the 1954 version of the American Studebaker 
of the same class is two tons.’ 

Shortly afterwards Pravda made similar accusations and this example was 
followed by others, all stressing the backwardness of Soviet production.* This 
backwardness was clearly demonstrated by the sudden withdrawal from the 1954 
Paris automobile exhibition of the Moskvich and Pobeda models, in spite of the 
fact that stands had been erected for them. There is little doubt that once the 
Soviet representatives had seen the models being produced by other countries 
they had no choice but to withdraw their own cars, which even in outward 
appearance resembled prewar Western models. The acknowledgement that 
Soviet motor vehicles were a long way behind those of the rest of the world must 
have been rather a shock to the Soviet citizen. Only three years previously he had 
been told that during World War II Soviet vehicles had proved far superior to 
foreign makes. As a matter of fact, they had proved their worth during the war, 
and therefore it is reasonable to assume that the rapid deterioration of the Soviet 
motor vehicle industry has taken place since then. Important factors in this 
process have been the isolation of the industry from the developments that have 
taken place throughout the rest of the world and the lack of competition within 
the country itself. 

Bulganin demanded that the deficiencies be overcome in the shortest possible 
time. This is not likely to be effected in the immediate future, for at present 
automobile and tractor works are not sufficiently well equipped to change over 
rapidly to the production of new models. Some idea of the situation can be 


obtained from the following table: 
1 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 


® Pravda, July 27, 1955; Znamya, Moscow, 1955, No. 8, p. 173. 
® Uchebnik shofera, (Driver’s Handbook), Moscow, 1952, pp. 4—5- 
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Soviet Automobile and Tractor Plants 
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In addition to the large plants a number of smaller works producing for local 
requirements are being adapted to manufacture the new models. The most 
important of these is the Riga works, which formerly turned out bus bodies for 
the Ministry of Motor Transport and Highways but which has now begun to 
manufacture the RAF-250 bus on a GAZ-51 truck chassis. The target for 1955 
was 250, and production is to continue during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In 
addition, the Alma-Ata branch of the All-Union Transport Research Instititute 
in collaboration with the Chimkent Automobile Repair Plant began to manu- 
facture semitrailers on the chassis of the ZIS-150 truck. They were designed to 
carry light loads, particularly raw cotton. Similarly, other repair plants have been 
obliged to produce special types of vehicles on the chassis of the ordinary GAZ 
and ZIS models, mainly by hand. As for the change-over of the large plants to the 
production of new models, there appear to be certain misgivings in official 
circles. Thus, the production of the Moskva small car at the Moscow Low-Dis- 
placement-Automobile Works, and the new versions of the VTZ-24 tractor at 
the tractor works in Vladimir are far behind schedule. This time lag is a common 
feature in the manufacture of new automobiles and tractors. The teething 
troubles that the introduction of new models usually brings will probably mean 
that there will not be a large numerical increase in the output of vehicles during 
the next five-year plan. 

The sections most prepared to meet the demands of the change-over to new 
models are those engaged in the productions of cross-country vehicles with four 
or more driven wheels, that is those of military importance. As reports of military 
parades in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev in the past two years have indicated, 
such vehicles have already become standard equipment in the Soviet Army. 
Moreover, the greatest technical advances have been introduced primarily into 
the manufacturing processes of highway tractors and jeep-type vehicles. The 
proportion of tractors and vehicles of military importance will probably be 
higher in the Sixth Five-Year Plan than in the Fifth, in spite of constant assertions 
in the Soviet press that these cross-country cars and trucks are to be used exclu- 
sively for agricultural purposes. Such statements are contradicted by the annual 
reports of the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR, which show that 
the agricultural sector of the economy does not receive more than 16—20% of 
the total output of the Soviet motor vehicle industry. 

The secretiveness of the Soviets over the past 15 years makes a compilation 
of the growth of output extremely difficult, for not only have the figures for 
actual production been kept secret, but even the planned targets have been veiled. 
In the directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
the percentage increases for the automobile and tractor industries were only 20% 
and 19% respectively. At the same time these directives envisaged a growth in 
Soviet motor transport of 80—85%. One source attempted to explain away the 
discrepancies between the two sets of figures by the manufacture of better 
vehicles and better utilization of them.‘ However, the automobile trade press 


* Literaturnaya gazeta, November 18, 1952. 
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also shows figures that are in complete contrast to the 20% of the directives. 
For instance, it is stated that the value of gross output for automobiles and 
tractors was envisaged for the Fifth Five-Year Plan as increasing 83.3%, between 
1950 and 1955. By the end of 1954 construction had already increased 79.8%. 
Thus, the average annual gross planned increase of 13% was surpassed in 1954.5 
However, the Soviet economy does not permit great discrepancies between the 
value of output and production measured in physical units. Therefore, the plan- 
ned value increase of 83% should be accompanied by a comparable increase 
in actual production of motor vehicles and tractors of at least 75%. Data issued 
by the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR during the first four years 
of the current Five-Year Plan support this. 
The growth in the production of motor vehicles is as follows: 


Production of Motor Vehicles 


m * The Statutes on the Fifth Five-Year Plan envisaged that the production capacities of automobile works be brought to 750,000 
1950. 

t Estimated totals since no figures have been rekcased for the output of trucks and automobiles in 1951, for which year the 1950 
figures have been taken. Subsequent years are calculated on the basis of the percentage increase over the previous year. 

SOURCES: Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, November 18, 1952. H. Schwartz, Rassie’s Soviet Economy, New York, 1950, p. 348. Pravda, 
January 18, 1950; January 23, 31, January 21, 1955. January 27, 1951. Zasedanipa Verkbownogo Soveta SSSR, 
ings of the Soviet the USSR, Stenographic Report), 


Moscow, 1946, p. 362. 


Stenograficbesky otcbet (Mi 

Thus, the emphasis continues to be placed on the production of trucks, which 
in 1950 comprised 83% of the total output of motor vehicles. Even though this 
percentage fell to 71.2% in 1954 it is still a far greater proportion than in the West, 
where the average never rises above 20%. 

Of late, the Soviet tendency has been to restrict the production of motor 
vehicles, allegedly because of better exploitation of those already in use. Recently, 
the official organ of the Ministry of the Automobile Industry contained an 
interesting article by I. F. Dobychin, one of the leading ministry officials, in 
which limitation of output was advocated. The author’s justification of this is 
quite revealing: 

The sale of automobiles to individuals considerably raises the cost of running 
them, is inconvenient for the majority of owners and is linked up with enormous 
unproductive expenditures on the part of the state. 


5 Avtomobilnaya i traktornaya promysblennost, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1. 
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38.50 38.50 
7.96 * 7-96 
$8.70 $8.70 
sts.cot 
135.40 18.00 153.40 
1955 (Amended Figures) . 183.30 $1.00 234.30 
* Not in production. 


+ The Statutes on the Fifth Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 envisaged reaching a 1950 figure of 133,000 tractors per year. 

** No figures published. 

SOURCES: Bulletin, May, 1954, pp. 1323. Reports of the Central Statistics Administration for 1946-49. Pravda, January 23, 1933; 
Zasedaniya Ver kboonoge 


1954; January 21, ah, 1985- Abtomobilnaya i traktornaya pr 
SSSR, Stenografichesky otehet (Meetings of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Stenographic Report), ), Moscow, 1946 p. 362. 


Thus, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan the increase in tractor production may 
reach 109.1%, far greater than the 19% of the Nineteenth Party Congress 


directives. 
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For a socialist economy a more rational and economically expedient method of 
automobile usage is required—the organization of a service providing the population 
with state automobile pools and garages. 

State automobile pools and garages could be built largely from funds provided 
by those wishing to make constant use of the passenger cars and combination 
passenger and cargo vehicles on the basis of special contracts. Vehicles would be 
loaned without drivers and therefore the borrower would have to give .. . 
of s0-—80%, of the value of the car to cover possible expenses on the repair of damages 
caused by careless handling and to guarantee the return of the automobile to the 
garage after use.® 
Dobychin contends that with collective usage the number of vehicles required 

would be reduced to at least half that of the Western countries. Thus, a corres- 
pondingly low volume of capital expenditure would be needed and the Soviet 
automobile industry would not have to be so large. Moreover, the system could 
then be applied to trucks, again permitting a reduction in the number of vehicles 
required and production could be kept limited.’ 

The official figure of 19% for the increase in tractor production during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan as set in the directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress 
also does not give a true picture of the situation. The development of the industry 
can be seen from the following table: 


Ibid., 1955, No. 9, pp. 5—6. 
Tbid. 
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Production of Tractors in the USSR 


1955, No. 1, pp. 1-4 
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The decrees on agriculture proposed at the plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee have always served as a guide to the development of the Soviet tractor 
industry. Between 1954 and May 1, 1957 the tractor industry has been set the task 
of providing general purpose tractors amounting to 500,000, 15 hp units and 
250,000 tilling tractors. In the new land areas alone it was proposed to provide 
120,000, 15 hp units in 1954. 

The following table gives the number of tractors and trucks delivered to 
Soviet agriculture: 

Delivery of Tractors and Trucks 
(In Thousands) 


General Purpose Tractors Garden 
(in 15 bp Units)* Tractors 


* Soviet statistics usually list tractors in 15 hp rather than physical units. In this system a 30 hp tractor is carried as 2, a 60 hp tractor 
«3 4 units in the records. 


** Not in production. 
“ee Prasda, January 18, 1950; January 23, 1953. [zvestia, January 27, 1951; January 29, 1952; January 31, 1954; January 21, 
Agriculture is not the only sector of the economy that uses tractors. Models 
with 93, 72, §4, 35, 24 and 22 hp are also produced, and the output of the 54 and 
35 hp models far exceeds that of the other types. The average is somewhere 
between 40 and 45 hp; consequently, the actual tractor is equal to three 15 hp 


units. Thus, the expected output of 183,000 actual tractors in 1955 will correspond 
to $49,000, 15 hp units. If agriculture receives the same number of 15 hp units 
as in 1954, namely 137,000, it is receiving only 25% of the total output. The 
remaining 75% must be destined for construction enterprises, industry and the 
armed forces. 


* 


After the above article had been completed, the Party Central Committee published 
its proposals for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (Pravda, January 13, 1956). The figures 
given for motor vehicle production vary considerably from those previously published by the 
Ministry of the Automobile Industry of the USSR and the Central Statistics Administra- 
tion of the USSR. They showed a goal of 165,000 motor vehicles by 1960, which was said 
to represent an increase of 46%, over 1955. This would make 1955 production 445,000 units, 
representing a considerable cut in output. (Cf. table on page 29). The increases for the 
individual categories are: trucks 32%, automobiles 85% and buses 88%. The proposals 
envisage a 1960 output of 322,000 tractors and note that this is an increase of 197% over 
the 1953 figure, which, therefore, must have been 163,400. This would indicate that the 
plan for 1955 has not been met. (See table on page 30.) 
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Problems of Soviet Industrial Location 


A. Popiujko 


A protracted discussion of the question of the division of the USSR into 
economic regions was concluded with V.F. Vasyutin’s article in Pravda on 
August 30, 1955 and V. M. Kostennikov’s articles in the September 27, 1955 
issue of Pravda and the September issue of Kommunist, No. 14, 1955. The principles 
they advocate have apparently gained the approval of the Party Central Committee; 
at least they tie up with Bulganin’s speech at the July plenum.! They are therefore 
likely to be the basis for the distribution of productive resources and new capital 
construction during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

In 1953-54 the Moscow branch of the Geographic Society of the USSR held 
discussions on economic territorial division. At that time, Kostennikov, who 
participated in the meetings, was relatively unknown. The results of the dis- 
cussions were summarized in an article by O. Kibalchich and M. Stepanov, as 
follows: 

1. Demands are being made for an improvement in the distribution of the 
means of production, for bringing them nearer to the sources of power and raw 
material, and, in some cases, to the market, and for the maximum concentration 
to curtail production costs and increase labor productivity. 

2. There is need for a strictly-defined regional system of transportation and 
for trade to be organized on the basis of a rational division of labor within each 
region and between the different regions. 

3. In the administration of the economy there must be close operational co- 
ordination between the various departments in each region on contractual 
principles and on a territorial and production basis. 

4. There must be a system of accounting and territorial planning that will 
harmonize with the existing groupings of the means of production in the form 
of economic regions with their own economic, natural and national characteristics. 
5. Lack of coordination in the study of the territory must be checked.? 


Almost all Soviet economists are agreed that a new system of economic 
territorial division must be formed. The present system, set up by Gosplan, 
divides the country into 13 economic regions. They are: 

1. The North, comprising Vologda, Arkhangelsk Oblasts and Komi ASSR. 

2. The Northwest, comprising Leningrad, Novgorod, Pskov, Murmansk, 
Kaliningrad Oblasts and the Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

3. The Center, comprising Moscow, Tula, Kaluga, Voronezh, Kursk, Orel, 
Bryansk, Smolensk, Velikie Luki, Kalinin, Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Ivanovo, Vladi- 
mir, Gorky, Kirov, Tambov, Penza, Ryazan Oblasts and the Mari, Chuvash and 
Mordvinian ASSR’s. 

1 Pravda, July 17, 19535. 

2 Tzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva (Proceedings of the All-Union Geographic Society), 
Moscow, 1955, Series IV, pp. 354—360. 
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4. The Volga, comprising Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, Astra- 
khan Oblasts and the Tatar ASSR. 

5. The North Caucasus-Crimea, comprising Rostov, Grozny Oblasts, Krasno- 
dar, Stavropol Krais, the Kabardinian, North Ossetian and Dagestan ASSR’s and 
Crimea Oblast. 

6. The Urals, comprising Sverdlovsk, Molotov, Chelyabinsk, Chkalov Ob- 
lasts, Udmurt and Bashkir ASSR’S. 

7. Western Siberia, comprising Novosibirsk, Omsk, Kemerovo, Tomsk, Tyu- 
men, Kurgan Oblasts and Altai Krai. 

8. Eastern Siberia, comprising Irkutsk, Chita Oblasts, Krasnoyarsk Krai, 
Buryat-Mongolian and Yakutsk ASSR’s and Tuva Autonomous Oblast. 

9. The Far East, comprising Maritime, Khabarovsk Krais, Amur and Sakhalin 
Oblasts. 

10. Central Asia and Kazakhstan, comprising the Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirgiz, 
Tadzhik and Turkmen SSR’s. 

11. The Transcaucasus, comprising the Georgian, Azerbaidzhan and Armenian 
SSR’s. 

12. The South, comprising the Ukrainian and Moldavian SSR’s. 

13. The West, comprising the Belorussian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
SSR’s.® 

This system of division was based on the concept of large regions. Indeed, 
most of these regions are far too great and do not form a unit either geographically 
or demographically. There is certainly no unity as far as economic specialization 
is concerned. Kibalchich and Stepanov assume that the initiators of the theory of 
large regions believed that large regions would be self-sufficient in their basic 
needs. This would bring about savings in transportation and would also meet 
defense requirements. 

In rejecting the large-unit concept, the authors state: 

It is not difficult to show that these formations cannot withstand criticism, 
whether from a geographical, economic or productive standpoint. . .only the Soviet 


Union as a whole has a complete supply of all the necessary raw material and sup- 
plies, a fact which decides the question of our country’s economic independence.* 


The problem was whether each region could be provided with a self-sufficient 
base for a heavy industry, which would operate on local supplies of power, fuel 
and raw materials. This would allow each region to have its own defense industry, 
thereby ensuring a constant flow of supplies to the front in case of an aerial war, 
and the possibility of fighting on in case of encirclement. 

The authors report that at the conference on economic territorial division in 
1953-54 in the Moscow branch of the Geographic Society of the USSR, Kosten- 
nikov spoke on behalf of the Gosplan and defended the existing large regions. 


* R. S. Livshits, Ocherki po razmeshcheniyu promyshlennosti SSSR (Notes on the Distribution of the 
Industry of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, pp. 4—$. 
* Izvestiya Vsesoyuxnogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, op. cit., p. 355. 
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He saw in a division into small economic regions the danger of complicating the 
system of accounting and planning indexes. Kibalchich and Stepanov argue that 
the only way to work out economic divisions is on the basis of production and 
power potential, and quote the Ural, the Central Industrial, Central Chernozem, 
South Ukrainian, Transcaucasian, Baltic and East Siberian regions as examples of 
the efficiency of this system, inasmuch as they are more or less self-sufficient. 
However, their system is not based entirely on purely economic factors but on 
elements of arbitrariness on the part of the Party organs. They write: 


When drawing up the system of power and production regions, the basis must 
be the existing boundaries of the union republics, the tasks set by the state plan for 
the period of the building of Communism in each republic, the region’s history, 
conditions of natural environment, economic and geographic position, the advan- 
tages in developing production on the basis of the latest technology, conditions of 
transport and the national, cultural and labor characteristics of the people of each 
region. Each regional complex of electric power, labor and production must develop 
its own economy on the basis of electrification and the creation of regional systems 
operating on local resources. At the same time, as far as electric power is concerned, 
economic regions must be considered as part of the all-union power system, with 
the subsequent formation of inter-regional power, petroleum and gas networks and 
the full development of fuel transportation by rail and waterways to provide the 
regions with the forms of energy they are lacking.*® 


It is not difficult to see that such an abundance of factors, sometimes in 
opposition to one another, could never lead to a rational economic territorial 
division, particularly as the accent was on Gosplan. This is emphasized by the 
fruitlessness of numerous discussions held during the past few years in such im- 
portant organs as Voprosy filosofii and the publications of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR on questions of physical and economic geography, distribution of 
the means of production and the methods of division.” 


The present system of 13 large regions does not conform to any of the prin- 
ciples of economic division, even the Soviets’. It has created certain difficulties in 
arranging the distribution of labor, in organizing the full development of each 
region’s economy and in the rational development of freight traffic. Even strategic 
considerations are complicated, each republic being viewed as a separate entity. 


In a number of cases the unification of union republics into one economic 
region is artificial not only from the point of view of the nationality question but 
also because of economic and geographical differences. This is admitted even by 


the Soviets.® 

Soviet economics not only did not solve the problem of creating a methodo- 
logical and well-founded system of economic territorial division, but did not even 
settle the question of dividing regions into subregions. Oae source states: 


P- 357- 
? Voprosy filosofii, Moscow, 1954, No. 5, pp. 167—172. 
8 Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, op. cit., 1955, Series IIL, p. 358. 
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Lower units are decided by each researcher independently, and their boundaries 
are often recommended according to subjective views. Because of this, individual 
administrative raions, oblasts and republics are often dismembered rather arbitrarily 
and the concrete concepts “oblast” and “republic” are replaced by the nebulous 
definitions “Northwest,” “Pre-Urals” and so on.® 


Indeed, in many works on the subject, the boundaries of the subregions do 
not coincide with the boundaries of the administrative and political subdivisions. 
This causes difficulty in the compilation of statistics. 

The insistent demands for a new, large-scale system of division and the 
establishment of a definite method for dividing these large regions into smaller 
units are bound up both with the lack of harmony between the existing setup and the 
methods for redistributing the means of production throughout the USSR, and 
with the problem of distributing industry and agriculture during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan. 

Kostennikov notes that after the war the political frontiers of the Soviet 
Union were changed, inasmuch as both to the east and to the west a fringe of 
friendly countries had come into being, thereby improving the security of the 
border regions.!° This, together with increasing trade with China and the people’s 
democracies “is having a great influence on a more rational geographical distribu- 
tion of production in the USSR.”!! This would indicate that at the moment the 
economic development of the border republics in the western USSR and the 
eastern region of the RSFSR is being promoted. This process had been slowed at 
first from purely strategic considerations and, as Kostennikov admits, caused a 
certain lack of order in the distribution of industrial potential. 


Kostennikov proposes the following changes in the old network of economic 
regions: 

1. The division of the Volga Region into two separate areas, the Middle Volga 
and the Lower Volga. 

2. The division of the Center, at present the largest region, into two areas, 
to a large extent corresponding to the old division into the Central Industrial 
Raion and the Central Chernozem Oblast. 

3. The conversion of Kazakhstan, now a large economic region with its own 
goals and a full economy, into an independent economic region. 

4. The conversion of the other Central Asian republics, the Turkmen, 
Tadzhik and Kirgiz SSR’s into a separate region. 

5. The formation of three regions within the Ukraine: Eastern, Central and 
Western (Kostennikov gives no indication of the boundaries of these areas and 
does not state whether they are to be subregions or separate regions, although the 
latter is the more probable). 


® Izvestiya AN SSSR (seriya geograficheskaya) (Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR—Geographic Series), Moscow, 1955, No. 4, p. $7- 

© Kommunist, Moscow, No. 14 (September), 1955, p. 33- 

as lbid., p.- 37- 
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6. The conversion of Belorussia from a part of the present Western economic 
region into a separate region. 

7. The retention of the three Baltic Republics, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
in the Western Region, which has its own peculiarities and well-knit transport and 
economic links. 

8. The formation from the southern part of the Western and Eastern Siberian 
Regions of a separate Southern Siberian Economic Region, comprising the Kuz- 
nets Basin, the Angara area and the Cheremkhovo Basin. The base of this area 
will be Stalinsk, Kemerovo, Novosibirsk, Barnaul, Krasnoyarsk, Cheremkhovo, 
Irkutsk and other towns along the Trans-Siberian Railway. Included in this econo- 
mic complex are Altai Krai, Novosibirsk, Kemerovo, Tomsk and Omsk Oblasts 
as well as Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk Oblast. 

9. The fusion of West and North European Russia into a single economic 
region. 

The author gives no concrete data or proposals on the redivision of other 
economic regions. However, it may be supposed that the Moldavian SSR, for 
example, will become part of the Western Ukrainian Region and that the Trans- 
caucasus will become, as before, a single economic region, as will the North 
Caucasus, Eastern Siberia, Western Siberia, the Urals and the Far East. 


Kostennikov’s system will divide the USSR into nineteen separate economic 
regions, of which the RSFSR will contain eleven and the union republics the 
remaining eight. The composition of the regions will be as follows: 


RSFSR re 
European North Urals 
Central Industrial Region Western Siberian Region 
Central Chernozem Region Southern Siberian Region a 
Middle Volga Eastern Siberian Region a 


Lower Volga 


Belorussian SSR 
Baltic Republics Transcaucasus 
Western Ukrainian Region Kazakhstan 
Central Ukrainian Region 
This new system is also based on the principle of large areas. The redivision 
reflects wartime and postwar achievements in the geographical disposition of the 
national economy and in the growth and strengthening of individual territorial 
complexes. Of great importance was the boosting of the economy of Kazakhstaa 
by increasing the mining of non-ferrous metals, iron and steel production and 
coal mining. The cultivation of the virgin lands was a further step toward assisting 
the full development of the Kazakh economy. No less important was the develop- 
ment of the Southern Siberian Region, a third base of heavy industry, which is 
the next few decades is to be on a par with the Urals in importance. 
Whether the new system reflects the real picture of economic territorial 
division as sanctioned by official planning organs or whether there is another 
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scheme for distributing the means of production as yet unpublished is another 
question. To answer it an examination of Kostennikov’s and Vasyutin’s principles 
governing this distribution is necessary. The former writes that “economic terri- 
torial division is called upon to ensure clear-cut, rational specialization and a full 
development of a region’s economy.”!? 

The practice of specialization is not new, but in the large-region theory the 
most important feature is the principle of comparative regional autarchy. In 
connection with this, regions were enlarged to include oblasts with different 
geographical characteristics. What is new is the stressing of the fact that “in each 
region there are leading branches —an economic frame-work, the basis for 
specialization of the region’s economy.”?* 

Elsewhere, the author gives a more sharply defined formula: “Each economic 
region must represent a specific complex, different from the others, with its own 
tasks, not wrapped up in itself but connected with the economy of the whole 
country; each region must have the highest economic profitability for its leading 
industries.”4 Kostennikov gives a slightly different shade of meaning to the con- 
cept of a complex system than is usually attributed to it by Soviet scholars. He 
states: “In planning the economy of the main economic regions, it seems to us 
that there must be a different approach than at present to the definition of the 
purpose and make-up of a complex. It is considered that for regions to develop 
fully each one of them must also have industries which do not pay their way. The 
latter are often created in virtue of the fact that they are local and operate on 
local, albeit costly, raw material.”!5 He ignores, however, what is probably the 
real raison d’étre of these local industries: the chronic shortage of consumer goods. 


Kostennikov quotes examples of anomalies in the development of individual 
areas, for example the North Caucasus and the Urals.* Equally great discrepancies 
are to be found in other parts of the country. It is open to doubt whether, under 
the existing system, which has brought about these differences, it would be 
possible to achieve a fuller development of individual economic regions. More- 
# over, the inconsistencies between the planned distribution of production and the 
method of economic territorial division have been causing timber, metals and 
building materials to be hauled ever further.’” The 1952-53 growth in the average 
distance of hauls was explained by the Soviet press as resulting from the resiting 
of the center of the timber industry and the expansion of coal output in the Pechora 
area.® However, this explanation is hardly statisfactory in view of the fact that the 
haulage distance of other freight also increased considerably. The situation is 
particularly bad in the case of consumer goods, a result of one-sided development 
in many areas. Thus, average hauls were: textiles, 1,200 kilometers; clothing 


18 p. 41. 
2” Izvestia, April 27, 1954. 
™8 Gudok, Moscow, November 20, 1953. 
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accessories, 1,300; clothing, 1,500; footwear, 1,600; confectionery, 1,600; knitted 
wear, 1,700; groceries and delicatessen wares, more than 2,500 kilometers.!® 

In his Kommunist article, Kostennikov dwells on two principles governing the 
distribution of the means of production, while in Pravda he enumerates all the 
main principles of their distribution under the socialist system. They are: 

1. Even distribution of production throughout the country with the aim of 
bringing into the economy all the regions’ labor and natural resources. 

2. Planned economic and cultural boosting of the national republics and for- 
mer backward areas to bring them up to the level of the country’s leading regions, 

3. Movement of enterprises to the sources of raw materials and fuel and to the 
markets, thereby obviating long and irrational hauls. 

4. Planned specialization and a full development of the economy of the terri- 
torial divisions. 

5. Rational division of labor among the countries of the socialist camp on the 
basis of mutual economic and cultural aid. 

6. Complete strengthening of the country’s defense potential. 

In spite of the author’s claims that all these principles are organically connected 
and complementary, some of them are contradictory. Moreover, the last point can 
override all the others. In addition, the demand that there be an even distribution 
of industry throughout the country even where natural resources and manpower 
supplies are not balanced would bring about disproportions in the economies o 
individual regions. To bring enterprises nearer the sources of raw material would 
naturally mean uneven distribution and concentration in certain areas. Also, the 
bringing of individual production complexes to the areas of consumption would 
entail new construction in the old, economically well-developed regions, which 
are usually centers of labor concentration. This would then create a further 
demand for workers and new economic regions would not receive any further 
supplies of manpower. 

The principle of boosting the national republics and the backward areas is ¢ 
particular interest, for while this process was taking place there would be at 
unavoidable slowing in the development of the more advanced regions, thereby 
contradicting the principle of economic expediency. Preferential treatment for the 
new regions required the issuance of directives to the effect that the introductior 
of industry to the old industrial regions be curtailed. In practice, however, thes 
directives were ignored. 

Not all the national republics or backward areas have the resources needed te 
develop a heavy industry or create a large industrial network. The labor resources 
of the national republics are, under the Soviet policy towards the different nation: 
ities, used in the republics themselves, regardless of whether other areas richej 
in natural resources are experiencing a shortage of manpower. 

Although the national principle in the distribution of the means of productiot 
was formulated in the years of the early five-year plans its practical applicatios 


19 Ibid. 
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is rather more complicated than would seem on paper. A major feature complica- 
ting the issue was the subordination of the system to strategic considerations.*° 
The whole question, however, has a leading place in Soviet propaganda, which 
stresses that industry in the national republics develops at a faster rate than for 
the country as a whole. Thus, up to the war, the gross output of the main branches 
of industry for the USSR as a whole had increased over the 1913 level by almost 
12 times; for the Kazakh SSR, 12 times; for the Georgian SSR, 27 times; for the 
Kirgiz SSR, 153 times; and for the Tadzhik SSR, 302 times.*4 No mention is 
made, of course, of the fact that prior to the Revolution, there was virtually no 
industry at all in those areas. Therefore, the building of a single large enterprise 
represented an enormous increase in local industrial output. 

Prior to the war the locating of industry in the Central Asian republics was 
purely fortuitous. The construction of plants was carried out at the behest of 
members of the government or influencial Party officials, who looked upon the 
project more from the point of view of its importance as an item of national 
politics than from economic practicability. These enterprises were usually divor- 
ced from the local market and necessitated the import of raw materials and fuel 
and the export of finished goods. The locomotive works in Ulan Ude is a good 
example. Even the wartime movement of industry from the west to the east was 
a forced move, in which problems of distribution were the least significant factor. 
The need to move the apparatus of production to the east helped boost the 
economies of the national republics but did not improve the structure of the 
territorial distribution system. After the war the authorities did not take any 
immediate measures to remove disproportions that had cropped up. They did, 
however, react sharply against the practice that began of organizing locally the 
production of goods which were difficult to obtain from the central authorities. 

The republics have never been considered economically self-sufficient. Even 
larger divisions have by no means achieved the full development of their econo- 
mies. There has never been any question of “sovereignty,” for the need to sub- 
ordinate the economies of the republics and the regions to that of the country as 
a whole has always been stressed. 

In addition, Soviet assertions on the economic prosperity of the union 
republics must be opposed by the onesidedness of the development. For example, 
in spite of the fact that the economic development of a number of republics is 
proceeding at a more rapid rate than for the RSFSR as a whole — (but not for 
individual oblasts and raions) — and that the growth is considerable, the economic 


ed ti interdependence of the union republics, particularly in relationship to the RSFSR, 

urceg continues to grow.?? 

ong The strengthening of the country’s defense potential is the keystone to the 

iche™™ whole structure of production distribution. The plan to create a second, eastern 
coal and metallurgical base and build duplicates of all heavy industry enterprises 

oe 2° Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 6, p. 9. 


21 Politicheskaya ekonomiya. Uchebnik (A Textbook of Political Economy), Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Moscow, 1954. 
a3 Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 6, p. 9. 
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particularly of those engaged on military production, shows that military and 
strategic considerations played the deciding role in the distribution of production 
potential when the Second and Third Five-Year Plans were drawn up. 

A glance at the map of the USSR shows that the distribution of production 
capacity during the past 2o—2z5 years has shown a clearly defined geopolitical 
tendency as far as the heavy and defense industries are concerned. The most 
important and technically most advanced enterprises continue to be concentrated 
in the central industrial zone about Moscow Oblast in spite of a danger of satura- 
tion. This would indicate that the “socialist principles” allegedly governing the 
disposition of production are actually a propaganda element, and that strategic 
considerations are the real determining factors. 

From Moscow Oblast a defense belt streches to the east. In it is concentrated 
the economic potential of the USSR. The northern boundary of this belt goes 
from Vologda via Kirov, Berezniki, Serov, Kansk and Taishet to the northern 
tip of Lake Baikal and on to the Amur. The southern limit passes through Kursk, 
Voronezh and Saratov Oblasts and on through Aktyubinsk, Karaganda and Ust- 
Kamenogorsk to the frontier of Mongolia and the river Argun. The axis of this 
strategic belt is a line Moscow—Chelyabinsk—Irkutsk, and the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad is the main artery. The belt is more than 5,500 kilometers long and 
reaches a maximum depth of about 800 kilometers. It is noteworthy that its edge 
borders on the regions where the sowing of wheat is being boosted beyond the 
Urals,?° and in Kazakhstan its southern limit stretches to the virgin lands area. 


The reader must not be misled by the term “belt,” for an area of 4,500,000 
square kilometers is involved, that is, approximately 20% of the Soviet Union. 
Here is concentrated the major part of all military industry and the rate of 
development is greater than that of other regions. Since the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric plant and the series of hydroelectric stations on the Angara, Irtysh and 
Ob are to begin operation during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, there will be a sharp 
tise in power resources in this region. These will supply new branches of in- 
dustry and new large heavy industry enterprises. Thus, the uneven distribution 
of production that has existed there will be smoothed out, and a more balanced 
consistency of industrial potential achieved. 

Although exact data are not available to permit an accurate picture of the 
s role this region plays in the Soviet economy certain facts give a good indication 
of its importance. The population of this belt comprises about half the country’s 
total population and it is probable that no less than two thirds of the total Soviet 
industrial output comes from there, the eastern part producing about a half of 
this. We estimate that the area yields more than 50% of the petroleum, somewhat 
less than 50% of the coal and about 60.—65% of the steel, including more than 
80% of the high-grade steels and about 44% of the pig iron (not including the 
Novo-Tulsk, Lipetsk and a few other plants in the center, which will yield at 
least 4—6% more) produced in the country as a whole. In addition, the area 


*3 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1951, p. 63. 
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yields the overwhelming majority of the country’s non-ferrous metals: aluminum, 
copper, lead, tin, nickel, cobalt, vanadium, chromium, titanium, platinum and 
osmium. It is more than likely that the area has deposits of radioactive metals, 
since branches of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences have been engaged in impor- 
tant prospecting.** 

This region contains a fairly large proportion of the Soviet machine and 
machine tool industry, mainly in the center and in the Urals. Practically all the 
automobiles, airplanes and tanks and a large proportion of the tractors, highway 
tractors and railroad cars are produced there. The majority of the chemical 
enterprises, particularly pharmaceutical works are likewise found here, and the 
production of asbestos goods, mainly roofs, is on a larger scale than elsewhere. 
The greater part of Soviet textile enterprises is in Moscow and Ivanovo Oblasts, 
and the more important and better quality products of the light industry as well as 
many of the food industry’s enterprises are concentrated round the center. 

Even though the focal point is to be moved to the east the area will continue 
to grow in importance. In the European part of the USSR the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan will see the development of the Volga region. Most attention, however, will 
be paid to Kazakhstan, Altai Krai and the whole of the Lake Baikal area. These 
will form the advanced posts of industrialization in the East and include Com- 
munist China and possibly even other Asian countries. China, incidentally, is 
extremely dependent on the Soviet Union for technical assistance in its attempt to 
force the pace of industrialization. 

Kostennikov’s views on the “socialist distribution” of production in connec- 
tion with the formation of a single military and economic bloc of Communist 
countries have introduced a new trend into the Soviet Union’s economic policy. 
In the Fourth Five-Year Plan this new orientation was just beginning to make 
itself felt. This process was continued in the succeeding plan and the probability 
is that in the current plan it will make itself felt even more in the locating of 
industrial potential. Thus, the quickened rate of industrial development in Kazakh- 
stan and the Lake Baikal area is governed not so much by the desire to effect a 
better distribution of industry as by the principle of a rational distribution of 
labor among the countries in the socialist camp. The expansion of technical and 
economic links between the satellite countries and the Soviet Union have caused 
a certain reorientation in the economic territorial division of the country. The 
Soviet leaders’ geopolitical concept in relation to the East European countries 
amounts to a desire to subordinate the economies of these countries to a single 
economic plan. Clearly, it is to the advantage of the Soviet Union to make these 
countries dependent not only on one another, but above all on the USSR. Thus, 
the great disproportions in the satellite countries’ development were brought 
about by the plans drawn up by Gosplan experts, who aimed at the growing 
interdependence of the East European economies. The relaxation of tension as far as 
material resources are concerned evoked a pressing need for trade between the 
countries of the Eastern bloc and the USSR, which did not always turn out to 
the advantage of the former. 


% Jzvestia, October 13, 1955. 
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The role of economic advance post in the west has been assigned not to the 
Baltic countries, which have not yet been brought completely into line with the 
Soviet pattern, but primarily to Belorussia. In the Fourth Five-Year Plan heavy 
industry began to be based there, mainly in Minsk, and operated chiefly on im- 
ported raw materials. The finished products had to be almost entirely exported 
beyond the republic. Since hauling eastwards is economically unsound, the inten- 
tion must be to export westwards. 

In connection with the goals that the Communists have set themselves on the 
international economic plane and the role that Belorussia will have to play in 
the economic “union” with the satellite countries, the Belorussian SSR is to be 
turned into a separate region. The considerations that hitherto caused the Soviets 
not to construct their heavy industry near their western frontiers no longer exist, 
since there is now a belt of buffer states between them and the West. 


A third center serving as a base for Soviet economic expansion is the Far East, 
which will feed North Korea and North China. Although the “international” 
concept is not so pronounced in the Far East, since that area itself is in need of 
industrial development, there is little doubt that it will become important. 

The division of the Soviet Union into economic regions had previously been 
completely arbitrary and the actual distribution of the means of production had 
had little in common with sound principles of territorial division. Practice has 
shown that from the beginning of the twenties not a single region has been 
formed as a fully developed economic unit. Neither the system of division nor 
principles of “socialist distribution” has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of individual areas. Moreover, these principles themselves are fiction. Where 
purely economic considerations have been taken into account, Soviet economists 
have taken over methods from Western theoreticians, such as Weber’s Standort 
theory. 

In the last analysis the basic principle governing the distribution of the means 
of production in the Soviet Union is the doctrine of militant Communism, for 
even in peace time development has been on a wartime footing. The principle of 
economic cooperation among the countries of the Communist bloc is likewise a 
method of expanding the basis of international Communism. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


Soviet Eastern Policy 


During World War II General John R. Deane, chairman of the American 
military mission to the Soviet Union, defined the foreign policy of the USSR as 
follows: 

It is more probable that the Soviet Union handles its foreign relations much as 

a rider handles a spirited horse—giving it its head at times and holding a tight check 

on the reins at others—always keeping the horse headed toward the predetermined 

destination and bending its will to that of the rider. 


Soviet policy in all spheres is directed toward the establishment of a world- 
wide Communist dictatorship. This aim has never been disguised; on the con- 
trary, it has always been stressed as the inevitable historical development of 
mankind. Tactics may change, but the ultimate goal remains constant. 

The policy of the Soviet Communist Party, which is the guiding light of 
Communist policies throughout the world, follows certain basic lines which were 
established by Lenin and followed by Stalin and the present collective leadership. 
One feature has been to lay stress on one particular area at a time. Thus, in spite 
of a common link, either the East or the West is brought into the center of focus, 
seldom the two together. 

The Soviet policy in Europe is at present to preserve the status quo. A leading 
Communist publication stated on the eve of the Geneva conference: 

In the Soviet Union no one is encroaching on the status quo, but there the real 
situation is taken into account and the starting point for attempts to find a construc- 
tive solution to international problems can be seen in it. ..One must live in a world 
of reactionary fantasies to think that the workers of East Germany will agree to 
renounce their historical achievements for the pleasure of joining the Atlantic bloc. 
One must be completely divorced from reality to count on the Soviet Union be- 
coming the assistant of the Western powers in an undertaking like the inclusion of 
all Germany in the aggressive Atlantic bloc, which is directed against the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies.* 

This point of view determined the Soviet stand at the last Geneva conference 
of foreign ministers. 

In the Far East and Southeast Asia the Communist parties of the Soviet 
Union and China predominate, as the free world and the Southeast Asian count- 
ries themselves are fully aware. However, the aggressive policy of the Communist 
leaders met with a decisive rebuff from the United States and her allies in the form 
of SEATO, a collective defense pact. The Soviet and Chinese Communist parties 
were obliged to change their tactics. Now their immediate target is to disrupt and 


1 John R. Deane, The Stvange Alliance, Viking Press, New York, 1947, p. 34- 
2 Novoe vremya, Moscow, No. 43, October 20, 1955, pp. 5—6. 
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weaken the anti-Communist world and to ensure Asian neutrality in the cold war 
and “‘active peaceful coexistence.” This became evident at the Bandung con- 
ference. 

Mao Tse-tung and the Soviet collective leadership are striving to extend the 
neutralist camp to include not only India, Indonesia and Ceylon, but also Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand. The visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, 
Burma and Afghanistan was aimed at activating neutralist tendencies in those 
countres. These policies—the preservation of the status quo in Europe and the 
pursuit of neutralism and coexistence in the East—are only temporary, a tactical 
maneuver best suiting the Communists at the present moment. 

The Soviet government’s interest in the countries of the East is nothing new. 
Lenin, as early as November 20, 1917, published his “Message to all Moslem 
Workers of Russia and the East,” in which Persians, Turks, Indians and Arabs 
were exhorted to lose no time in throwing off their back the capitalist enslavers 
of their countries and becoming the masters of their own lands.* Lenin contended 
that at that time the peoples of the East had already been drawn into the capitalist 
sphere and the workers were thus members of the world’s proletariat. Therefore, 
the national liberation struggle being carried out by the workers and peasants of 
the East could not be separated from the war of liberation for the workers of the 
world and from the proletarian revolution. 

Next, bearing in mind the peculiarities of individual states and peoples, 
particularly of countries bordering on the Soviet Union—Persia, Turkey and 
Afghanistan—the Soviet government adopted a different plan for the “war of 
liberation” of these peoples. In Moscow a general center, ““The Moslem Central 
Committee,” was set up, which in December 1918 held a conference of represent- 
atives of Moslem countries to decide what forms propaganda in the Islamic 
world should take. The conference ended with the formation of the “Union for 
the Liberation of the East.” 

The 1920 Baku Congress of Eastern Peoples, which was attended by 1,891 
delegates, took up the banner of nationalism, against the wishes of Communist 
leaders, who came to the conclusion that the peoples of the East were, on the 
whole, by no means ready to accept a social revolution in the spirit of Communism. 
For that reason, the Communist leaders again changed their tactics and began to 
seek new ways of asserting an influence. 

From 1918 to 1921 Communist parties and cells were created in Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Syria, Lebanon and other Near Eastern countries. Enormous sums 
of money were spent on the organization and subversive activities of these 
groups. However, in almost every case, Communist propaganda met with strong 
opposition not only from the governments of the countries concerned, but also 
from religious circles. The Communists were forced to go underground. 

This opposition once more caused a change of tactics, and in 1935 the Seventh 
Comintern Congress adopted the following resolution: 


* Lenin, Stalin, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya 1917 goda (Selected Works of 1917), Moscow, 1937, 
PP. 638—G4o. 
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In colonial and semi-colonial countries the most important task of the Com- 
munists is to work to create an anti-imperialist popular front. For this it is neces. 
sary to attract the broadest masses into the national liberation movement against 
growing imperialist exploitation, against cruel enslavement, for the banishment 
of the imperialists and for the independence of the country; it is necessary to 
participate actively in mass anti-imperialist movements headed by national refor- 
mers, to obtain joint statements, on the basis of a concrete platform, with the 
national revolutionary and national reform organizations.‘ 


These instructions have served as a guide to Communist parties and Comin- 
tern agents ever since. The end of World War II saw an intensification of aggres- 
sive subversive activities in Iran and other Arab states, often with a certain 
amount of success. At the same time the Soviet government tried by means of a 
coup to annex Persian Azerbaidzhan, and by diplomatic pressure compel Turkey 
to return the provinces of Kars, Ardagan and Artvin, and to permit the construc- 
tion of military bases in the Dardanelles. Claim was even laid to the former 
Italian colony of Tripolitania. All these demands were rejected by Iran and Tur- 
key, who were supported by the Western powers. This failure, however, did not 
put a stop to Communist activities. Soviet diplomats and agents continued to 
undermine the countries of the East, whenever possible turning to their advan- 
tage local conflicts and any differences in the capitalist world by playing off one 
country against another. 

After Stalin’s death the collective leadership continued in essence his policies 
and tactics, in spite of constant assertions on the need for peaceful coexistence 
and the termination of the cold war. In the East, the tactics of inciting extremes 
of nationalism and religious fervor in Iran and the Arab countries, as envisaged 
by the Seventh Comintern Congress, lost none of their force. At present Com- 
munist policy and tactics are directed not only towards supporting neutralist 
tendencies and peaceful coexistence but at preventing the formation of regional 
defense pacts among the Moslem countries, by propaganda methods, by hamp- 
ering intercourse with the North Atlantic Pact countries, by preventing the 
establishment of normal relations between the Arab countries and Great Britain, 
France and Turkey, and particularly by inflaming the conflict between Israel and 
the Arab League. 

However, in spite of Soviet pressure, Iran joined the Bagdad Pact, thereby 
completing the mutual defense chain which stretches from Turkey to Pakistan. 
This pact, of great importance both in military and economic respects for the 


Moslem countries, is the Soviets’ biggest diplomatic setback for some time. It is . 
barely compensated for by their success in the arms deals with Egypt and other * E 
Arab countries. However, even the pact cannot be termed an unqualified success, fies 
since as yet the countries comprising the Arab League have categorically refused 
to associate themselves with it. The reasons for this implacable hostility are many. po 


For instance, the leading role played by Turkey and the participation of Great 
Britain in the pact are unpopular with Egypt and the Arab states. However, the 

* Rezolyutsiya VII Vsemirnogo Aeomeressa komm misticheskogo internatsionala (Resolutions of the VI 
World Congress of the Comintern), Moscow, 1935, pp. 27—28. 
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main cause of contention is probably Israel; and the guarantees given that 
country by Great Britain, France and the United States aggravated the situation 
beyond measure, turning the Arab countries against the West. Thus, a situation 
has arisen in which the Arabs, whose philosophy, religious beliefs and social 
structure are poles apart from a materialist and atheistic ideology, are by no 
means unwillingly accepting the overtures of the Communists, who are glossing 
over the fact that they too have given guarantees to Israel. 

The Soviet Union is openly on the side of the Arab countries in their struggle 
with Israel. Egypt particularly has been singled out for praise and friendly 
approaches, largely in an attempt to woo her away from the West and to ensure 
that the Israel question remain unsettled. The supplying of Egypt with Czech 
arms was a cunning move, for the ensuing diplomatic pressure from the countries 
of the free world caused Egypt to swing further toward the Communists, since 
this pressure was viewed as interference in internal affairs. Then, in turn, Israel 
became alarmed and approached the West and the United States in particular for 
arms and supplies to match the Czech deliveries. 

All this time the Soviet press was aiding the campaign. During September 
and October 1955 Novoe vremya contained a number of articles, the titles of which 
speak for themselves: “Egypt at a New Stage,” “Legitimate Aspirations” and 
“The Lawful Rights of Egypt” are examples. The first of these stresses the 
ancient culture and civilization of the country which is contrasted with the 
sufferings at the hands of foreign countries, especially Britain and Turkey. Then 
comes a description of the changes that have taken place there of late since the 
development of relations between Egypt and the Soviet Union, China and the 
other Communist states. The author remarks that “these countries can supply 
Egypt all kinds of major equipment. In return, Egypt will find in them a firm and 
extremely capacious market for her exports, including cotton.”’® Naturally, much 
is made of Egypt’s right to buy arms from any source she considers fit. 

The success of the Soviet policy can be judged from the statement made by 
Colonel Nasser on October 2, 1955 in Cairo on the occasion of his country’s 
arms purchases from Czechoslovakia. He made it quite clear that he considered 
the real aim of the West to be not so much the preservation of peace as the 

intenance of control over Egypt by arming Israel but keeping Egypt weak. 


* 


Thus, the preservation of the status quo in Europe and the policy of neutrality 
and peaceful coexistence in the Far East have given the Soviet government the 
hance to step up its policy in the Near and Middle East. Their failure in the case 
of Iran and the Bagdad Pact will inevitably cause the Soviets to concentrate more 
attention on the Arab countries. 

The Soviets are trying to turn to account the religious feelings of the countries 
of Islam, just as they have done in their own country. The fanaticism of certain 
Moslem groups makes it comparatively easy for the Communists to turn them, 


5 Novoe vremya, No. 37, September 8, 1955, p. 7. 
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not always unwittingly, into tools, sometimes even agents, of Communism. 


A similar process takes place with regard to the fervent patriotism found in the ae 
Moslem countries. “a 
The formation of the state of Israel was of great direct use to the Communists.  ..). 
Since the Communist Party is not proscribed there, its activities are expanded tof <4 
include not only Israel but also Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. In Tel- exp 
Aviv and Jerusalem centers of propaganda destined for distribution in the Arab 4. 
countries have been formed. Communist propaganda has also penetrated into (,,; 
the 800,000 Arab refugees from Palestine and Jordan, who, living in extremely upc 
poor conditions, are an easy target. These refugees all consider Israel their mortal & . 
enemy, and the Communists are not slow to exploit this feeling to their own ends, & ,,;.. 
which in many respects are in direct opposition to those of the Arabs themselves, | 
E. Mamukov | 
con 
Calture 
state 

Modern Soviet Poetry 
Describing Soviet painting, certain French tourists who recently visited Mos 
cow and Leningrad said that even its best examples were only a kind of color 
photography, whereas most pictures were more like colored advertisements. 6 
Soviet poetry is in a similar state. fe 


If we were not living in an age of crisis in art, a period of decline (at least of 
the classical forms), Soviet art and poetry could simply be dismissed as not being fi, 
art or poetry at all. However, since art in the West has reached an impasse andi. 
poets, writers, musicians, painters and sculptors are seeking new forms and new 
methods of expression, events in this sphere on the other side of the iron curtain 
deserve closer attention. 

It would of course be simple to say that poetry and realism, the latter in ing 
Marxist sense, are incompatible, and that in comparison with the works off 
Shelley, Pushkin, Baudelaire, Rilke and Eliot, for example, the rhymed verse of 
most Soviet poets cannot be called poetry. In this connection, such poets as Anni 
Akhmatova, Pasternak and Aseev are excluded since their poetic talent was 
formed before the Revolution. Using their work as an example, an interesting 
study could be made of the way in which socialist realism affects the essence of 
poetic creation. 

American sociologists have worked out the theory of “basic personality,” 
which is defined as the basic psychological make-up characteristic of members of 
a given society. It is what makes a Frenchman a Frenchman, a Chinese a Chinese. 


One of the declared aims of the Soviet leaders is to create a new “Soviet man," 7 


a new type of being with a Soviet world outlook and a more submissive slave ti: ther 
Party dictates than those who have known some degree of freedom. Literatur po 


is one of the most important sources being mobilized to create this new individual 
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Thus, the Party requires from the poet fidelity to all the principles of socialist 
realism, which proclaims “a true and realistic depiction of real life” and rejects 
“the decadent bourgeois theory of art for art’s sake.” Art for art’s sake has been 
ridiculed and attacked again and again by Soviet critics. However, “art for art’s 
sake” in the strict sense of the term has never existed anywhere. On the other 
side of the iron curtain it has frequently been forgotten that beauty and art which 
expresses or captures beauty have very often been considered a force which 
should transform and save the world. This was Dostoevsky’s view. Kant, in his 
Critique of the Power of Judgment, demonstrated the ennobling effect of beauty 
upon man. Art for art’s sake, against which the Marxists struggle, is of the highest 
social significance. It is a form of demand made by society, but it comes from 
within and not from the Communist Party. 

Soviet criticism is very harsh in this respect. Literaturnaya gazeta continually 
attacks art which serves only art and beauty as if these were things having no 
connection with life. 


At the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, the poet Samed Vurgun 
stated : 


The October Revolution introduced a new era in the development of artistic 
thought in our time... it saved the artistic thought of humanity from spiritual 
poverty and barrenness... In its formative years Soviet poetry overcame many 
difficulties and obstacles which arose in the sharp class struggle with the survivals 
of various bourgeois esthetic tendencies, with the partisans of the theory of “art 
for art’s sake.” 


What is the significance of all this? It is that Soviet poetry is a poetry with 
a direct purpose, it is poetry for the crowd, for the people (which by no means 
signifies it is popular poetry), poetry for mass consumption. However, adaptation 
© mass consumption can be achieved only at the expense of quality. 


In the 38 years the Soviet Union has existed not only has no great poetic 
alent been born, but even the poetry of such as Anna Akhmatova, Osip Mandel- 
Shtam and Pasternak has become much weaker. Even Aseev, who became 
attached “body and soul” to the new era of construction, has not been able to 
Hevelop his poetry beyond the level of his pre-Revolutionary achievements. He 
as been unable to liberate himself from the influence of Mayakovsky and create 
~ Meoything really original. Judging by his earlier poetry he should have developed 
muuch differently. 


There is no doubt that the Soviet poets continue to write genuine poetry 
secret for an inner circle of intimate friends but unfortunately we can 
(mpaly guess at its content. Works which regularly appear in the press are evidence 
ither of the decline of poetic talent or of the impossibility for such talent to 
smecvelop under Soviet conditions, or perhaps of an attempt to create an entirely 
hew type of poetry subordinate to other laws and pursuing other aims than 
hitherto. The latter is more likely, and it in turn is the result of the impossibility 
or real poetic talent to develop under Soviet conditions. 
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It was impossible for darkness suddenly to descend on the enormous territory 
of the former Russian Empire and extinguish all poetic talent. This is especially 
improbable in view of the fact that there was an astonishing growth of poetry and 
culture at the beginning of the twentieth century — the Silver Age of Russian 
literature, which Paul Valery said was the third wonder of art (the first being the 


era of Greek art and the second the Renaissance). However, the Soviet period has & B 
not given a single great name which could be compared with A. Blok, Andrey § 
Bely, Osip Mandelshtam or Innokenty Annensky. This would indicate that poetic J A 
talent cannot reach the highpoint in its development under ‘socialist realism. It J th 
should be pointed out that socialist realism rejects any kind of tragedy. It knows a 
nothing of tragic fate, which is, perhaps, the basic stimulus for any creation. This § H 
does not signify that creation must be essentially tragic and portray the doom of J re 
existence in earth, but for the artist and poet creation is a way out of this feeling & gt 
of doom. po 

Mystery, too, is foreign to socialist realism. However, the very process of % S° 
creation is a mystery and the transference of this mystery into an empirical world. Fo 
In reducing tragedy to social conflict and rationalizing mystery, socialist realism JR‘) 
destroys the essence of poetry, renders it lifeless. Socialist realism declares that 
poetry as it has been up to now is no longer necessary to the people who are & Af 
“constructing Communist society.” However all great poetry, produced by Bi als. 
whatever nation, has emerged from and reached its highpoint in tragedy. Exam- wa 
ples are the works of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Hélderlin, Verlaine, Baudelaire, B wh 
Lermontov and Blok. Such poets in our time are Cummings and Eliot. In the J the 
emigration there is Georgy Ivanov. 

The absence of the feeling of mystery and tragedy lends Soviet poetry a touch 
of primitivism. The impression is created that the Soviet poet has no notion of 
what has moved and continues to move world poetry. He knows nothing of 
these emotions, or at least he writes as if he did not. Poetry is thus abased. The § 4 
poet appears to write as if much were hidden from him (whether from external 
compulsion or from conviction is another question) and consequently the world 
as seen by the Soviet poet appears flat and simplified. 

The Communists wish to revive the folk epic or rather to create their own, 
a new Soviet epic poetry. Attempts are therefore made to “poeticize” the epoch 
of “great revolutionary changes,” to immortalize in song and poetry “the glorious = 
creators of the first socialist republic of workers and peasants in the world,” of mn 
the republic which repelled the fearful enemy and saved the motherland from the ” 
Fascist invaders during World War II. F 

If a parallel is drawn between the way Pushkin, Lermontov and Tyutchev §f '9'° 
reflected the war of 1812 and the Soviet poets’ reflection of World War II, the §*¥*" 
iron vise in which Soviet poetry is clamped is clearly illustrated. Terk 

Mayakovsky emerged in the Silver Age, but shot himself in 1930, the period er 
when the distinctive features of Soviet life were being born. Therefore, although gress 
Mayakovsky may be called a poet of the Revolution, he cannot be considered a « des 
Soviet poet. to sh 
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Epic poetry is perhaps most characteristic of the Soviet approach. It is typical 
because the Communist leaders, in striving to create the new Soviet man, attempt 
to accompany this with the birth of the appropriate epics. 


By the definitions of Soviet critics, some works by Aseev, Tikhonov, Olga 
Bergolts, Antokolsky, Salmatovsky, Simonov, Yashin and Tvardovsky may be 
considered epics. The Soviet press is lavish with praise for the epic poems of 
Aseev and Tikhonov. The latter is younger, but both are fervent supporters of 
the regime. Tikhonov’s talent seems to have died. In his Kirov Js with Us, for 
example, printed in 1941, the poet attempts to create the image of a positive hero. 
However, the impression is gained that a lifeless ghost is being evoked, a shade 
recalled from the grave remains a shadow. Consequently the whole poem disinte- 
grates, providing no poetic images nor the conviction characteristic of true 
poetry. This has occurred because Tikhonov has resurrected Kirov with the aid of 
socialist realism, which is of no use even for the resurrection of Soviet heroes. 
For this reason there are several internal and external discrepancies of a purely 
stylistic nature, which detract from the poem. 


The war brought Konstantin Simonov to the forefront among Soviet poets. 
After the war his poems were widely read and enjoyed among Russian émigrés 
also. Very soon, however, the interest in Simonov among them grew cold. His 
wartime poems were much more dynamic and patriotic than his postwar ones, 
which frequently leave the same impression as newspaper articles weakened by 
the need for rhyme and meter. 


Simonov’s poetical talent can be seen when he writes, on a wartime theme: 
And remember, Alesha, the roads that we traveled 
With the evil, incessant White Russian rains... 

and in the same poem: 

With the sign of the cross for the living 
In unison all of our forefathers pray 
For their long since godless offspring. 

This poem was omitted from some of the postwar editions of Simonov’s 


works. It would be encouraging to think that he has written many such poems, 
even though they have not been printed. 


Probably the most original and talented Soviet poet is Tvardovsky (born in 
1910). He wrote an excellent epic poem entitled Vasily Terkin, for which he was 
awarded a Stalin Prize First Class in 1946. However, if the tests of the American 
sociological school for discovering the basic personality are applied, then Vasily 
Terkin turns out to have many characteristics of the Russian rather than the 
Soviet man. Being a wartime poem it was criticized as early as the Second Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers. For example. S. Vurgun stated quite unequivocally that 
“despite its great and indisputable qualities, the poem’s shortcoming is its failure 
to show the Party basis which organizes and directs life.” 
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These few examples illustrate the impasse in which Soviet epic poetry is at 
present. When it attempts to create a completely Soviet hero it fails, since it has 
neither the human nor the poetic resources. Whenever it succeeds, the positive 
hero ceases to be a Soviet man and the author is criticized or his work passed over 
in silence. This happened to Tvardovsky. 


Since lyrical poetry is often an expression and revelation of inner feelings, its 
Soviet variant suffers most from the demands made on poetry in general. The 
stimuli which should essentially come from within are foisted upon it from 
without by the Party line, the statutes of the Union of Writers, by all that is 
called “the demands of society” in the USSR. The Soviet poet is obliged to feel 
as if construction and the five-year plans, competition and electrification were. 
sacred to him and a source of inspiration, although such phenomena had not 
before formed part of a poet’s inner experiences. 


Despite all the obstacles, however, there are interesting lyrical poets in thefh 
Soviet Union. Such are: Isakovsky, Shchipachev, Surkov, Aseev, Vera Inber 
(although she was born in 1890), M. Svetlov, Antokolsky, Tikhonov. 


The problem of lyrical poetry, which is to a certain extent that of self expres- 
sion, continues to occupy Soviet critics. The future development of poetry in 
the Soviet Union depends on whether the Party succeeds in imposing its direc- 
tives on the poet to such an extent that he serves only the interests of the Party. 
This has not yet been achieved. At present therefore the problem of lyrical poetry 
in the USSR is more one of psychology and sociology than one of poetry in the 
proper sense of the word. K. Pomerantsey # 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. No. 17, 1955. 


It may be assumed that the Twentieth Party Congress to be held in February 
1956 will be mainly practical in character, since all the main domestic and foreign 
policy decisions were taken at plenary sessions held after the Nineteenth Congress. 

is assumption is also confirmed by the pre-Congress material at present appear- 
ing in the Soviet press, in which there are no articles of a theoretical nature. The 
irst editorial in Kommunist No. 17 is entitled “Increase the Activity of Commu- 
nists and the Fighting Efficiency of Primary Party Organizations.” This article 
would never be out of place, and it occupies the place of honor at this time only 
because the opening of the Congress is drawing near. Its principal points are the 

ommonplaces of the Communist alphabet. For example: 

A Communist is an active Party warrior. The Statutes of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union point out that for a Party member it is insufficient to agree with 
Party decisions — he is obliged to struggle for their implementation. A passive and 
formal attitude in a Communist to Party decisions weakens the fighting efficiency 
of the Party and is therefore incompatible with remaining in its ranks. 

There is nothing in the nature of a directive in this thesis. The other articles 
ure much the same. They contain instructions to “increase the avant-garde role 
played by Party members,” and the statement that “the Marxist-Leninist education 
pf Communists requires constant and close attention on the part of Party organi- 
ations.” 

The illustrations in the article show that all is not well in the Party. The same 
hortcomings are still occurring as those Lenin spoke of. They are evidently of 

permanent nature, despite all the leaders’ efforts to eradicate them. In No. 17 
much space is devoted to the development of self-criticism. It is stated that there 

much red tape in the Party apparatus, that there are bureaucrats, soulless Party 
pfficials who introduce much dead weight into Party work. 

We have [Party] workers who are very badly educated in the Party sense. They 
do not listen to the voice of the masses, but conduct themselves haughtily and 
boastfully. These workers usually listen only to criticism from above, when, for 
example, the secretary of a raion committee is criticized by the city or oblast com- 
mittee, or when a factory director is criticized by the central administration or the 
ministry. They cannot stand criticism from below. 

This subject was being spoken of at the beginning of the 1920’s; the bureau- 

ts are still there. 

The article states that there is not sufficient flexibility and adaptability among 
he leading Party workers. They have not freed themselves from the mass of 

ld prejudices and continue to operate on the old methods. The only more or 
ess Original thought is that “Party organizations are independent organizations.” 
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Their inner life is constructed on the basis of a logical implementation of the 
principles of inner [Party] democracy. Without this the complete development o 
the creative activity of the broad Party masses, as well as of the aptitudes of Com. 
munists, and consequently a high level of vital activity in Party organizations as 4 
whole, are inconceivable. 


This democratic principle has been advertised more widely recently. The 
collective leadership insistently maintains that the inner life of Party organizations 
must be built on the principles of Party democracy. 

However, such principles as these are in themselves insufficient. They say 
nothing of the Party line as a whole. They may be reflected in general terms in 
the speeches of the Party leaders, but they can hardly be expressed in concrete 
form in the resolutions and decisions of the Congress itself. 


The second editorial, entitled “In the Name of Peace and International 
operation,” sheds light on the present course of Soviet foreign policy. It cannoj 
be denied that the present Soviet leaders have a certain inventive faculty. 
became particularly clear at the Geneva Conference and at the subsequent meeting 
of the four foreign ministers. The Soviet government maneuver was to insist on 
the “spirit of Geneva” in the months preceding the conference, maintaining thaj 
it fully corresponded to the strivings of the Soviet government, and that al 
Soviet measures were directed towards ensuring its triumph. While making thes 
assertions, the Soviet government knew that the conference was bound to fai 
No other result could have been expected in view of the demands the Sovi 
representatives were to make. However, the Communists found it very profitable 
to speak of their complete readiness to accept the “spirit of Geneva” in order t 
declare that the free world was responsible for its collapse later. 


Immediately after the conference the term “spirit of Geneva” almost di 
appeared from the Soviet press. When mentioned it had a new connotation. Thij 
tactical change in the central Soviet press may be considered characteristic 0 
recent months. The “spirit of Geneva” was not buried, but it received anothey 
meaning, determined by a considerable change in the course of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

The second editorial contains the basic theses which are connected with thi 
situation. It is especially emphasized that “Many millions of peoples are strug. 
gling against everything that is linked with the preparation for war, against th 
arms race, against the banding together of aggressive blocs and groupings, 
against international tension, against the policy of the cold war.” 

This is a collection, in one sentence, of all the accusations which the Sovie 
leaders now level against all the countries of the free world. In passing it should 
be mentioned that Bulganin used the same terminology in his New Year’s speech 


The collective leadership has found it very profitable to appear as peacelover 
and peacemakers, and to represent the countries which it considers opponeni 


as aggressors and warmongers. 
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The liberation of colonies occupies a special place in the article. It is empha- 
sized that the peoples of colonial countries are at one with the Soviet Union in 
their strivings for peace and a happy future: 


The stubborn and self-sacrificing struggle of peoples for a reduction in inter- 
national tensions was one important prerequisite for the successful conclusion of 
the historic Geneva Conference of the governments of the four powers in July 
1955... The chief conclusion drawn by the peoples from the results of this con- 
ference is not to allow a renewal of the cold war. 
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Next, the editors of Kommunist underline that the hopes of the peoples were 
not realized only because the conference in Geneva did not fulfill the directives 
of the heads of governments. This conclusion, however, in the context of the 
article, does not refer to all the heads of government. In fact, this statement is 


1 Co linked with a direct accusation: 
pugs, The position taken up by the delegations of the United States, England and 
This France on the first point of the agenda is in sharp contradiction to the interests of 
eting all European peoples, including the interests of the German people. By in fact 
st of rejecting any serious approach to the problem of European security and by taking 
thal up on the German question a position unacceptable to the peoples of Europe, the 
at all representatives of the Western powers dealt a serious blow to their prestige in the 
thesd eyes of the whole world. 
> fa This article, like many others in the Soviet press, plays on the German ques- 
OVI tion. Soviet propaganda presents the USSR as the friend of the German people 
itabl and as striving to create the most favorable conditions for a country which is 
ler tl rehabilitating itself, and the governments of the countries in the free world as 
attempting to hinder this policy by carrying on behind the scenes a political game 

- dis Which is very harmful to German interests. 

is However, the course of the Conference of the Ministers of the four powers 
ic o showed that the Western powers do not wish to deal with the German people. This 
othe is convincingly and eloquently demonstrated by their rejection of the Soviet dele- 
reign gation’s proposal that representatives of the German Democratic Republic and the 

German Federal Republic be heard at the Conference... Evidently, influential 

circles in the West, who declare in words their desire to see Germany reunited, are 
it in fact against its being united as a democratice peace-loving state. They only need 
trug! a Germany which would become the principal striking force in aggressive blocs 
t the directed against the Soviet Union and the European countries of people’s demo- 
ings, 

The sense of this assertion is clear. The Soviet press has recently been laying 
oviell Particular emphasis on the fact that Germany is one of the countries which could 
oul make common cause with the Soviet Union but which other Western powers 
eechs Wish to exploit in their own interests. By this statement the Soviets wish to re- 

§ present Germany as part of the Soviet orbit, and at the same time to incite the 
aa people of Germany against the free world. About six months ago the Soviet 


government refrained from declaring this openly, whereas now this has become 
one of the theses of the post-Geneva period of Soviet foreign policy. 
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In view of the recent Bulganin-Khrushchev trip to India, Burma and Afghani- 
stan, which shows that the focal point of Soviet attention is the East, the present 
emphasis on its sympathy for the German people indicates that in the West the 
Soviet government wishes to make Germany its base. 


The article gives grounds for believing that the Soviet Union is disquieted by 
the fact that West Germany is growing stronger and might be a considerable 
force in any conflict between the USSR and the free world. These fears are not 
expressed directly, but only in veiled form, as for example in the statements that 
Germany will be exploited by interested powers and that its people will become 


simply cannon-fodder. 
The Soviet people and other peoples of Europe did not shed their blood and# 

crush German militarism in World War II for that militarism to be resurrected and #7 
used by aggressive circles of international imperialism in the struggle against the 9... 


vital interests of European peoples, including the German people. The Soviet 
Union has stood and stands for the reunification of Germany as a peace-loving and 
democratic state on the basis of free all-German elections, but it will always be f° 


against the remilitarization of Germany, against plans for its inclusion in military JP°°P 
groupings directed against the USSR and other peace-loving states. paint 
This reveals the far-sighted aim of the Soviet Communists as expressed in the : a 
leading organ of the Central Committee. No two zones or republics are spoken oa 
of as divided between East and West. Something monolithic is highlighted: the ff |, 
German people, whose interests the Soviet Union has at heart, whereas all other ff f ac 
countries wish to drown this nation in a sea of blood. Again there is a double 
purpose: to deliver a blow to the free world and to dispose the Germans towards JT 
the Russians. palgn 
Although the article mentions the Geneva Conference several times, the 
“spirit of Geneva” is not introduced. The article is perhaps one of the most 
explicit documents on the post-Geneva course of Soviet foreign policy. It reflects 
the transition to the active cold war, which the Soviet government, despite all 
its smiles, is working for on a large scale. Moreover, Soviet propaganda repre-§ 0; 
sents Germany as a bulwark of peace, a supporter of Soviet policy, and, yet, a M 


country which the opponents of the Soviet Union are attempting to use for their 
own “rapacious” plans. 

The remaining material in No. 17 is of no particular interest. It consists of 
articles which are either connected with anniversaries or are continuations of 
questions dealt with earlier. 

I. Pomelov’s “The Vital Force of Marxism-Leninism and the Powerlessness §. 
of Its Critics” is a theoretical work intended to show that Leninism is the only & 
logical development of Marxism and that all remaining socialist theories have 
nothing in common with Marxism. Ya. Chadaev’s “The Planned Management 
of the Socialist National Economy and Local Initiative in Increasing Production” 
is a verbose continuation of a problem much discussed before. A. Sidorov’s “The 
December Armed Uprising” deals with the fiftieth anniversary of the 1905 Revo 
lution and is of purely historical interest. 
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The article entitled “The Basic Problems of Science in the Field of Construc- 
tion and Architecture” is of some interest. It is a development of the Central 
Committee’s decree of November 4, 1955 on the elimination of excesses in plan- 
ning and construction. This decree was intended to bring the architectural features 
of buildings more into line with their purpose. Numerous constructions were 
condemned as unsuccessful and the task of improving planning and construction 
was put forward. In the article in No. 17 attacks are made on deviations in the 
esthetic sense: 

The estheticizing formalism of many architects in their creative work, the one- 
sided development of theory when architecture was considered only from the 
artistic viewpoint, have inevitably led to divorcement from technical developments 
and have hindered the industrialization of construction work. 


This passage strikes a familiar note. The campaign against estheticism and 
formalism was begun by the Soviet leaders some time ago and it has gradually 
embraced the various branches of science and art. The first attacks were leveled 
pgainst the theater and literature. Artists’ organizations were destroyed and many 
people paid for their convictions with their lives or freedom. Music, ballet, 
minting and sculpture were thus affected. Now architecture’s turn has come. 
Even the Academy of Architecture of the USSR is attacked for “encouraging 

hitects to solve principally the external aspects of architecture, to the detri- 
ment of convenience in planning and of technical expediency...” Together with 

e Academy as a whole, all its research institutes have also suffered, being accused 
of not coming forward with a “critical evaluation of formalist tendencies.” 


_The Kommunist article is therefore of interest as a continuation of this cam- 
A. Gaev 


Molodoi Kommunist 
(The Young Communist) 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Komsomol. Published by PRAV DA. Nos. 9, 10 and 11, 1955. 


Molodoi Kommunist is intended for active and leading members of the Kom- 
omol. It is published once a month with a circulation of 130,000. In view of the 
act that there are more than 19,000,000 Komsomol members in the Soviet Union, 
30,000 copies are too few for their journal to be considered a ready guide even 
ot Komsomol leaders. 


Like Kommunist, Molodoi Kommunist clearly reflects the aims and tasks at any 
fiven stage of the Central Committee of the Party. Since the July Plenum of the 

tral Committee, when a decision was taken on methods for further increasing 
ndustrial potential, Molodoi Kommunist has been devoting special attention to 
outh’s participation in the struggle to implement technological advances in 
hdustry and to raise the productivity of labor. At the same time there has been less 
mphasis on young people’s taking part in the drive for increased agricultural 
toduction, which figured so largely before the July Plenum. 
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The last three issues deal principally with (1) the Komsomol and the school, 
(2) the Komsomol and the training of labor reserves, (3) the Komsomol and 
young workers, (4) the Komsomol’s participation in agriculture, (5) the tasks of 
active Komsomol members in implementing the decisions of the July Plenum of 
the Central Committe. 

The editorial of No. 11 defines the tasks of Komsomol workers in industry 
as follows: 

Komsomol organizations must conduct socialist competition among youth more 
efficiently, encouraging [youth] to struggle unceasingly for increased labor produc. 
tivity, trying to understand more thoroughly the work of young inventors and 
persons who rationalize work and strive to introduce all that is new and progressive 
into the production processes. 


The same issue notes that there are more than three and a half million Kom- 
somol members working in factories in the USSR and that in many enterprises 
young people make up over half of all personnel. In agriculture the Komsomol 
member’s task is by his personal example to “awaken in people the desire to work 
better today than yesterday, to develop their creative initiative, to aid in the 
further improvement of labor organization, in strengthening labor discipline and 
in developing socialist competition.” 

The task of the Komsomol in the school is presented as striving for the 
implantation of good working habits, the preparation of future employees for 
industry and agriculture. The schools must turn out persons who are able to 
assimilate readily the productive trades: tractor drivers and specialists, combine 
workers, chauffeurs, persons who can work in industry, on a kolkhoz or at 4 
machine tractor station. No. 9 states: “Starting in the first grade, children must 
become acquainted with production and be trained for physical work.” As an 
example, Yalta School No. 8 is quoted, where more than 300 pupils, starting in the 
fifth grade, have worked in the workshops of a local MTS. Pupils from a school 
in Belorussia grew corn on an area of 12 hectares. 


It is typical of the present Soviet school that with the introduction of obligs 
tory technical education in many schools there has been a falling off in attendance 
For example, No. 9 states 300 children have stopped attending school in ont 
Altai raion. The pupils are begining to wonder why a secondary education i 
necessary if it is to end in work at a factory or kolkhoz. The journal writes thi 
this reasoning is bankrupt and demands that the Komsomol organizations makt 
people aware of the need for a secondary education for every young worker ani 
kolkhoznik, since modern technical equipment requires literate and educated 
operators. 


The journal devotes much attention to Komsomol work among those educated 
at labor reserve schools. Apparently these schools have in 15 years given about 
eight million young workers to the national economy. Of these, about 1.7 million 
have been sent to the machine construction industry, about 1.2 million to tk 
coal industry and 800,000 to railroad transportation. More than 3,000 education 
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institutions of the labor reserves are training persons in 500 specialities. The 
institutes for mechanizing agriculture have in two years trained 600,000 agri- 
cultural machine operators. There are more than goo such institutes in the Soviet 
Union and this year they will turn out 100,000 trained personnel for the virgin 
and idle lands program alone. Last year in the system of labor reserves technical 
institutions were established which train highly-qualified workers and junior 
technical personnel. It should be remembered that in these new type institutes only 
young people who have completed their secondary education are trained. Two 
hundred and sixty such institutes have been created, and they are training experts 
in 180 professions. 


All three issues emphasize that the Komsomol organizations must become the 
leaders and directors in socialist competition, must ensure that the experience 
of the best production workers is transmitted to all young people at an enterprise. 
The organizations must carefully watch the progress of technical and production 
training, see to the implementation of new techniques, watch how the young 
specialists work, how they live and what they do in their spare time. Political and 
educational work must be so organized that youth clearly understands its “‘obliga- 
tion in the struggle for the construction of Communist society.” This obligation 
consists of “honest and selfless work in production, constant striving for 
increased output and a greater quality in the goods turned out, as well as a 
reduction in cost.” 


The same demand is made of rural Komsomol organizations. They are to 
work hard in the fields, on livestock breeding farms, at MTS’s, providing an 


example for all young people, mobilizing them to fulfill Party and government 


All Komsomol workers are exhorted in every issue to organize all their 
Komsomol work in such a way that not a single worker or kolkhoznik leaves the 
ssphere of influence of the organization. Every day the Komsomol must observe 
he work, study, life and leisure of each young man and woman, of each pupil, 
worker, and kolkhoznik. The methods to be used for these observations which 
are recommanded in each of the three issues of Molodoi Kommunist ate very 
aried—from visiting young people in their hostels to group visits to the movies, 
tom dances to science lectures, from hanging Komsomol flags over the bench 
of a foremost worker to discussing at meetings those who are lagging behind 
in their work, from issuing wall newspapers to creating special brigades for 
tudying the causes of unsatisfactory work. It is required that secretaries of 
Komsomol committees and instructors meet more frequently with young people, 
hat they study production constantly and keep in touch with modern techniques. 
¢ journal illustrates with concrete examples methods of deploying Komsomol 
orces and establishing constant observation of the life and work of young 
eople, by being the guardians of young Soviet workers and kolkhozniks and 
inderstanding their lives. Under Communist morality the end justifies the means. 
he end is to make the young people work harder and harder. ' 
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Molodoi Kommunist devotes much space to propaganda material. Titles under 
the heading “‘To Help the Young Propagandist and Agitator” read: “Methods of 
Further Raising the Output of Soviet Industry,” “The Political, Economic 
and Cultural Cooperation of Countries in the Socialist Camp,” “How People 
Learn About the Surrounding World,” “The soth Anniversary of the Death 
of Bauman,” “The Electrification of the National Economy—the Basis of 
Technological Progress.” All these articles are written in the style of the latest 
Party decrees and are meant to serve as guides to Komsomol workers. 

In the “Criticism and Bibliography” section, No. 9 contains an article on 
“A Forgotten Literary Genre,” science fiction, which had almost disappeared 
from Soviet literature. The author regrets the death during the Leningrad 
blockade of A. Belyaev, a talented writer in this genre and whose works even 
today enjoy enormous popularity. The author criticizes A. Kazantsev and V. 
Nemtsov for being boring and for the fact that their works are too much like o' 
belles-lettres. Since World War II not one work of science fiction has been 
printed in the Soviet literary journals. The author blames the editors of journals 
and the Union of Soviet Writers. The cause is probably, however, to be found 
elsewhere—in the pressing Communist censorship and in the works made to 
“social order,” which kills any creative initiative. N. Tamarin 


Esteticheskoe vospitanie na urokakh literatury i vo 


vneklassnoi rabote 
(Esthetic Education in Literature Classes and in Work outside the Classroom) 


E. G. SAVCHENKO (ED.) 
Published by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, Moscow, 1954, 124 Pages.’ 


This work, a collection of articles by E. G. Savchenko, I. G. Krivoshapkin, 
L. P. Trainina-Kopeikina and B. A. Ostrovskaya, is more a guide to political 
than esthetic education, because only a very small proportion of the book is 
devoted to developing in children the taste for and the love of beauty. The point 
given most attention is the formation of Communist views in children from their 
earliest school days. 

The work has been limited to an edition of 15,000 copies, being designed for 
teachers of literature in secondary schools. Although the methodology of the 
subject is considered, the principal aim is to help teachers find their bearings 
where the Communist Party demands made on their work are concerned. 

The introduction states that “literature occupies a special place in the system) 
of the Communist education of the rising generation.” Moreover, “by fulfilling: 
its educational tasks . . . literature must not only satisfy the esthetic requirements 
(of the younger generation) but it must also further its education and develop- 
ment in the spirit . .. of Communist morality ... In this way is the significance 
of the esthetic education of the younger generation through literature defined” 
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(p. 3). The work employs this approach in dealing with the formation of young 
people’s esthetic tastes. In the chapter devoted to literature for younger children 
the authors recommend that literature be chosen that will “link the pupils in the 
lower grades with the life of the country in all its diverse forms” (p. 33). It is of 
course quite natural that children should read about their own country and acquire 
a love for it, but the esthetic taste of children can hardly be developed by reading 
the propaganda doggerel of such mediocre poets as N. Zabila and E. Trutneva, 
since their works lack even the elementary characteristics of art. They can evoke 
images in a child’s mind of locomotives bringing trains to the towns with grain 
but they are hardly suited for instilling in children a taste for art. The wonderful 
sea poetry by the classical writer F.I. Tyutchev is rejected because the final lines 
in his poems are alien to “our active philosophy.” 


The prose works recommended have been specially selected to meet the aims 
of Communist ideological education. They consist of tales about Lenin, the 
Pioneers and Komsomols, but little else. The children are conceded the right 
to read the fables of Krylov, but even then a reservation is made the sense of the 
fables cannot always be explained to children “in view of the new psychology of 
the Soviet child” (p. 40). The authors demand the creation of new fables, since, 
in their opinion, the old ones contain outmoded moral conclusions. 


In the chapter on teaching literature in the fith and sixth grades it is emphasized 
that children are by this time reading independently both works for children and 
those for adults. The authors emphasize the harmfulness of a free choice in reading 
and propose that the youths’ reading be “organized” (p. 48). They recommend 
that children read only books which form their minds in the required mold: 
works on the heroes of the Civil War in the USSR such as Chapaev, Shchors, 
Kotovsky and other, no less popular Soviet propaganda heroes such as Pavlik 
Morozov. Even here, however, the teacher is called upon to direct the children’s 
attention to “the principal thought in the work” (p. 48), in other words, the 
Party line. Once again, the political rather than esthetic approach is taken. In 
consequence, the pupils obtain very distorted impressions even of classical 
works. 


The instructions on teaching literature in the eighth to tenth grades concen- 
trate not on the literary merits of classical literature but on studying the criticism 
of these works. Examination of the creative works of Leo Tolstoy, for example, 
must be preceded by study of Lenin’s remarks on him, for artistic taste is defined 
as “the capacity for an emotional and active judgment attitude towards works 
of art on the basis of Marxist-Leninist esthetics” (p. 68). 


@ At the first mention of the famous literary critic V. Belinsky it is proposed 
mthat a general idea of Belinsky be fixed in the pupil’s minds on the basis of Lenin’s 
estimate of his activity and a speech by Zhdanov on the journals Zvezda and 

éningrad. The pupils are thus presented with ready formulas and prepared critical 
opinions which are intended to form the standard-thinking Soviet citizen, who 
Sees literature only from the viewpoint of Party theses. 
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The same aim is pursued in the last chapter, which deals with work on litera- 
ture outside the classroom with students in upper grades. The authors propose 
that such works be studied as A. Fadeev’s The Young Guard, Azhaew’s Far from 
Moscow, Gonchar’s The Standard Bearers and Prague, the Golden City, Ketlinskaya’s 
Heroism and other works which conform strictly to Party instructions on literature, 
Moreover, the teacher must base his work on the “fundamental task of Com- 
munist education: the education towards a materialist philosophy, Communist 
morality and the training of pupils for future practical activities” (p. 10°). 

It is characteristic that not one work by a foreign author is recommended for 
reading. Nothing is said about foreign literature, as though it did not exist. 
However, esthetic taste and a broad education cannot be divorced from acquaint- 
ance with the classics of world literature, so that this omission makes the one- 
sidedness and tendentiousness of the work under review especially felt. The 
fleeting mention of Balzac is not an exception, particularly since he is mentioned 
only in order to make a reference to Engels’ statements on the work of this great 
French writer. 

Of considerable interest is the way in which the work deals with the struggle 
for peace. Although the authors require that pupils be educated in the spirit of 
the struggle for “peace throughout the world,” they nevertheless recommend 
war literature, tales of heroic deeds and the Soviet armed forces. 


Si In fact, most of the works recommended are either war books or are full of 
tate. war motives. This type of approach to “peace throughout the world” can hardly 
am help young people to view war as the terrible thing it is for every nation involed. § ° 
* It is clear the leaders wish to prepare schoolchildren psychologically to become 
hs, the soldiers of the future. 
Wee: In sum, the work does not justify its title. A. Tamarin 
| 
% 10 | 
12 ( 
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1 Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Rangoon 
from India. 

2 Agreement signed on Soviet-Finnish trade in 
1956 to an amount of more than a billion 
rubles. 

Pravda reports sown area in the USSR in 
1954-55 increased by 28,000,000 hectares. 

Moscow signature of agreement on trade 
between the USSR and East Germany in 1956. 

3 Presidium of Supreme Soviet publishes decree 
on convening the Fourth Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Fourth Convocation on 
December 23, 1955. 

Voroshilov, Mikoyan and Molotov receive 
members of an Austrian parliamentary dele- 
gation. 

5 East German government delegation headed 
by Grotewohl arrives in Moscow en route to 
China, North Korea and Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

6 Molotov gives Austrian ambassador Bischof 
Soviet reply to Austrian note of November 14 
containing the text of Austrian federal con- 
stitutional law on neutrality. 

Seventh Karelo-Finnish Komsomol Con- 
gress opens in Petrozavodsk. 

Joint declaration by Bulganin, Khrushchev 
and U Nu signed in Rangoon on problems of 
international policy. 

7 Bulganin and Khrushchev return to India from 
Burma. 

Delegation of Soviet metallurgists arrives in 
New Delhi. 

10 Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Kashmir. 

11 Construction begun on last section of Lenin- 
grad subway which will pass under the river 
Neva and link Moskovsky Station with Fin- 
lyandsky Station. 

12 Construction of an oil pipe line from Toimazi 

to Omsk completed. 

Mikoyan receives a delegation from the 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1955 


13 Conference begins at Lithuanian Academy of 
Sciences on the distribution and specialization 
of agriculture in the Baltic regions and Belo- 
russia. 

London Courty Council delegation leaves 
Moscow for England. 

New All-Union Nonferrous Metals Research 
Institute established at Ust-Kamenogorsk in 
Kazakhstan. 

Joint Soviet-Indian communiqué published. 

14 Bulganin and Khrushchev leave India for 
Afghanistan. 

Soviet-Romanian communiqué published on 
the transfer to Romania of the Soviet interests 
in the mixed Soviet-Romanian company 
Sokronpetrol. 

Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1956 si- 
gned in Prague. 

Sixteenth Turkmen Komsomol Congress 
opens in Ashkhabad. 

15 Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Kabul. 
Soviet and Swedish naval representatives 

agree on the exchange of courtesy visits by 

Swedish and Soviet naval units in 1956. 
Opening to traffic in Odessa Oblast of a 500 

meter long new metal bridge over a narrow 

part of the Dniester estuary. 


18 Gromyko and Afghan Foreign Minister Mo- 
hamed Naim sign an agreement in Kabul on 
the extension of the neutrality and pon-aggres- 
sion treaty of June 24, 1931. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev and Mohamed Naim 
sign a joint declaration. 

19 A 200 kilometer long oil pipe line begins ope- 
rating in Grozny Oblast. It crosses the Terek 
Mountain range and the Terek River. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Tash- 
kent. 

Conference at republic level opens in Kiev 
for directors of Ukrainian MTS, with First 
Secretary of Central Committee of Ukrainian 


London County Council. 
Conference opens at the Soviet Ministry of 
Agriculture on combatting soil erosion. 
Eighth Komsomol Congress of Moldavian 
SSR ends. 


Communist Party Kirichenko and Chairman 
of Ukrainian Council of Ministers Kalchenko 
participating. 

Afghan Prime Minister Mohamed Daud 
accepts invitation to visit the USSR. 
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Soviet-Afghan communiqué published on 
trade relations between the two countries. 

20 Conference opens in Tashkent of the foremost 
agricultural workers of Uzbekistan. Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin present. 

Eighth Kazakhstan Komsomol Congress 
opens in Alma-Ata. 

Session of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences on technical education in schools ends 
in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador Zorin arrives in Bonn. 

21 Bulganin and Khrushchev return to Moscow. 

USSR celebrates 76th anniversary of Stalin’s 
birth. 

Fourth Session of Supreme Soviet postponed 

from December 23 to 26. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
V. V. Kuznetsov, who had headed Soviet dele- 
gation at United Nations, returns to Moscow. 
International Stalin Peace Prizes awarded. 


22 Seventeenth Ukrainian Komsomol Congress 
opens in Kiev. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Bucharest to attend the Second Congress of 
the Romanian Workers’ Party. 

Iranian parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Molotov receives Irattian Ambassador to 
Moscow. 

23 Voroshilov receives Iranian Ambassador. 

26 Fourth Session of Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 

27 North Korean government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Report that daily petroleum output of Tatar 
SSR now equals that of Baku. 

Soviet Minister of Higher Education Elyutin 
reports that 1,865,000 students are enrolled 

in Soviet colleges, and that 200,000 specialists 
with a higher education graduate annually. 
Part-time students number 727,000, 


9 I. T. Grishin appointed Soviet ambassador to 


Czechoslovakia. 


18 N. G. Blagun appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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Changes and Appointments 
6 L. T. Krylov appointed Soviet envoy to Al- 
bania. 


Soviet government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Soviet of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet Volkov leaves for Liberia, 

Oil Minister Evseenko reports that in 1955 
oil output in the eastern regions of the USSR 
reached 58% of the total Soviet output, com- 
pared with 6% from 1941-45. 

Sino-Soviet trade agreement signed in Mos- 
cow. 

Voroshilov receives Kim Du Gong, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme National 
Assembly of North Korea. 

Text of Finance Minister Zverev’s speech 
published on the Soviet State Budget for 1956. 


28 The third and last section of the Narva Hydro- 
electric Station begins operation. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR approves 
an order of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet dated December 9, 1955 on the abolition 
of Krasnovodsk Oblast of the Turkmen SSR. 

Soviet government delegation, headed by 
Minister of Ways of Communication B. P. 
Beshchev, leaves Moscow for Ulan Bator to 
participate in opening ceremonies of the first 
direct railroad line from Moscow via Mongolia 
to China. 

29 Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Station begins ope- 
ration. 

Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet ends 
in Moscow. 

31 Publication of Bulganin’s replies to questions 
by the manager of the Washington Television 
and Newsreel Company Daily News. 

Direct Moscow—Ulan Bator—Peiping 
road line opens. 

Mongolian and North Korean delegation 
arrives in Moscow en route to East Germany. 
Soviet mission in Bern, Switzerland, be- 
comes an embassy. 
Voroshilov receives Burmese ambassador to 
Moscow, Mong On. 


24 S. S. Mikhailov appointed Soviet ambassador 
to Uruguay. 

28 The Supreme Soviet of the USSR decrees the 
election as members of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR of A. A. Kostromin and M. D. 

Grishin. 
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The Institute also publishes the VEstNIK, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 
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